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FORM 


OF  A 

BEQUEST  TO  THE  SOCIETY. 

- - — 0— - - 

Every  person  desirous  of  bequeathing  to  the  Society 
any  sum  of  Money,  Specimens,  Books,  Instruments,  or  other 
Property,  is  requested  to  make  use  of  the  following  form  : — 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees,  for  the  time  being,  of 
the  Society  established  at  York,  called  “The  Yorkshire 
Philosophical  Society,”  for  the  use  of  the  said  Society,  the 
sum  of  to  be  paid  out  of  such  part  of  my 

personal  estate  as  I  may  legally  charge  therewith.  [Or  here 
enumerate  the  effects  or  property  intended  to  be  bequeathed.] 
And  I  direct  that  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  said  Society, 
for  the  time  being,  shall  be  an  effectual  discharge  to  my  Executors 
for  the  said  legacy. 


(I be  poiTsbire  lpbilosopbical  Society. 

(Founded  1822). 


patrons : 

His  Majesty  the  King.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

Queen  Alexandra. 


{Trustees : 

George  A.  Auden,  M.D.  Chas.  E.  Elmhirst,  J.P. 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Deramore.  Sir  George  Gibb,  LL.B. 
Edwin  Gray,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  J.P. 

president : 

\\  illiam  Herbert  St.  Quintin,  D.L.,  J.P.,  F.Z.S. 


Dice^presifcents : 


James  Melrose,  J.P. 

Richard  Thompson. 

H.  M.  Platnauer,  B.Sc. 
Frank  Green,  F.S.A. 

Edwin  Gray,  M.  A.,  LL.M.,  J.P. 
Chas.  E.  Elmhirst,  J.P. 

H.  J.  Wilkinson. 


W.  Harvey  Brook. 

S.  Walker,  F.E.S. 

George  Benson,  A.R.I.B.A. 

W.  A.  Evelyn,  M.A.,  M.D. 

(Cantab.) 

Aid.  W.  H.  Birch,  J.P. 


Council : 


Elected  1922. ..W.  Bellerby. 

John  A.  Cooper. 

Edmund  M.  Smith,  M.D.,  D.P.H. 

J.  Triffitt. 

Elected  1923... Cecil  H.  Cobb,  M.A. 

Arthur  Hurst,  A.K.C. 

Rev.  A.  Raine,  B.A. 

K.  E.  T.  Wilkinson,  LL.M.,  B.A. 

Elected  1924... T.  G.  Swale. 

Frank  Terry. 

Geoffrey  Thompson,  M.A. 

Col.  W.  A.  White,  J.P. 


Ibon.  {Treasurer: 

S.  Walker,  F.E.S. 


Ifaoit.  Secretary: 

Chas.  E.  Elmhirst,  J.P. 


Committees— 

General  Purposes  and  Finance  Committee  : 


W.  Harvey  Brook. 
John  A.  Cooper. 
Dr.  W.  A.  Evelyn. 
A.  Hurst. 

Rev.  A.  Raine. 

Arthur  Hurst. 

T.  G.  Swale. 

Col.  W.  A.  White. 

Cecil  H.  Cobb. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Evelyn. 
Rev.  A.  Raine. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Smith. 


Dr.  E.  M.  Smith. 

J.  Triffitt. 

S.  Walker. 

H.  J.  Wilkinson. 

Chas.  E.  Elmhirst,  Secretary. 

Garden  Committee  : 

H.  J.  Wilkinson. 

K.  E.  T.  Wilkinson. 

S.  Walker,  Secretary. 

Lecture  Committee  : 

Frank  Terry. 

Geoffrey  Thompson. 

K.  E.  T.  Wilkinson. 

C.  E.  Elmhirst,  Secretary. 


Museum  Committee  : 

George  Benson.  W.  H.  St.  Quintin. 

W.  Harvey  Brook.  Rev.  A.  Raine. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Evetyn.  J.  Scott. 

Arthur  Hurst.  S.  Walker. 

Rev.  W.  Johnson.  H.  J.  Wilkinson. 

Dr.  Collinge,  Secretary. 

'  Centenary  Executive  Committee  : 

J.  Backhouse.  James  Melrose. 

George  Benson.  Rev.  A.  Raine. 

W.  Harvey  Brook.  Dr.  E.  M.  Smith. 

Chas.  E.  Elmhirst.  Richard  Thompson. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Evelyn.  J.  Triffitt. 

J.  H.  Gostling.  S.  Walker. 

Arthur  Hurst.  H.  J.  Wilkinson. 

Rev.  W.  Johnson.  Dr.  Collinge,  Secretary. 

The  President,  Hon.  Secretary  and  Keeper  are  ex-officio 

members  of  all  Committees. 


IJotffi  an&  district  tfielfc  IRaturalists’  Section. 

President:  Walter  E.  Collinge,  D.Sc.,  M.Sc.,  F.L.S.,  M.B.O.U. 

Vice-Presidents  ; 

J.  A.  Dell,  M.Sc.,  W.  G.  Birch,  V.  G.  F. Zimmermann,  H.  Sowden. 
Hon.  Secretaries :  Fred  Year  and  W.  H.  Child. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL 


OF  THE 

YORKSHIRE  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY, 

February  iith,  1924. 


IN  presenting  their  annual  report,  for  the  year  1923,  your 
Council  are  pleased  to  record  a  continuance  of  the  activity 
and  prosperity  referred  to  last  year. 

In  the  Gardens  and  Museum  many  changes  have  been  made 
(see  Committee’s  Reports,  p.  10  and  p.  15). 

The  Society’s  Library  has  been  re-catalogued  and  re¬ 
classified,  and  the  whole  of  the  works  are  now  available  to 
members. 

For  some  time  past,  the  Council  have  had  under  consideration 
the  repairs  necessary  to  the  Hospitium.  In  September  last, 
they  invited  Mr.  Walter  H.  Brierlev,  F.S.A.,  to  examine  and 
report  upon  the  building,  and  under  his  able  supervision  the 
work  has  been  commenced.  So  far,  new  gutters  and  fall  pipes 
have  been  put  up,  the  roof  repaired,  and  wire-guards  are  being 
provided  to  protect  the  leaded  lights. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Council  of  the  Yorkshire  Architectural 
and  York  Archaeological  Society,  your  Council  joined  in  a 
public  protest  against  the  site  chosen  for  the  City’s  War 
Memorial,  on  the  grass  slope  by  Lendal  Bridge.  A  public 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Tempest  Anderson  Hall,  on  May  3rd, 
which  resulted  in  the  site  being  preserved  to  the  City  in  its 
present  condition. 

As  the  delegate  of  the  Society,  the  Keeper,  Dr.  Collinge, 
attended  the  Liverpool  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  in 
September  last,  and  has  presented  a  report  to  the  Council  on 
the  deliberations  of  the  Conference  of  Delegates. 


On  October  13th,  the  Leeds  Geological  Association  celebrated 
its  Jubilee,  Dr.  Collinge  attended  as  the  Society’s  Delegate, 
and  presented  the  following  Congratulatory  Address: — 

“  The  President  and  Council  of  the  Yorkshire 
Philosophical  Society  offer  their  hearty  congratulations 
to  the  Leeds  Geological  Association  on  their  Jubilee. 

During  the  past  half-century,  your  Association  has 
exercised  a  profound  and  far-reaching  influence  upon 
the  study  of  Geology,  and  particularly  that  of  the 
county  of  York.  We  recall  with  pride  the  names  of 
many  of  your  members  who  have  lectured  before  our 
members  or  who  have  from  time  to  time  visited  us  to 
study  the  collections  in  the  Yorkshire  Museum,  and  in 
wishing  you  continued  prosperity  we  trust  that  the  very 
cordial  relationship  that  has  existed  between  us  may 
long  continue  to  our  mutual  benefit/’ 

In  November,  1922,  in  response  to  an  invitation  received 
from  Prof.  Sir  William  Boyd  Dawkins,  F.R.S.,  your  Council 
agreed  that  Dr.  Collinge  should  visit  Manchester  to  examine 
into  a  scheme  evolved  for  the  further  development  of  the 
M  useums  and  Art  Galleries  of  the  city  of  Manchester  in 
connection  with  the  Education  Committee.  Dr.  Collinge 
spent  two  days  in  Manchester,  and  submitted  a  full  report 
later  to  your  Council.  A  sub-committee  was  appointed  to 
deal  with  this,  and  after  duly  considering  the  same,  recommended 
that  a  copy  of  the  Report  be  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  City 
Education  Committee  with  a  view  to  formulating  a  scheme 
whereby  visits  would  be  paid  to  the  Museums  by  the  scholars 
of  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  under  the  supervision 
of  teachers  and  in  co-operation  with  the  Keeper  of  the  Museum. 
After  meeting  the  Committee,  Dr.  Collinge  laid  the  scheme 
before  a  meeting  of  the  Head  Teachers’  Association  held  in 
the  Tempest  Anderson  Hall,  on  June  20th,  and  since  September 
last  it  has  been  in  operation.  The  importance  of  this  scheme 
is  obvious,  affording  as  it  does  to  the  child  a  wider  outlook 
on  life,  and  an  insight  into  the  real  meaning  of  civic  life 
and  responsibility. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  Society’s  Grounds,  the  Ruins 
and  the  Museums,  exceeds  that  of  any  previous  year, 


During  the  year,  Mr.  W.  Harvey  Brook  has  very  generously 
defrayed  the  expenses  in  connection  with  the  electric  lighting 
extensions  in  the  Museum  of  Mediaeval  Architecture,  and  the 
Council  wish  to  place  on  record  their  thanks  to  him  and  also 
to  Mr.  H.  J.  Wilkinson  for  a  donation  of  fifty  pounds  towards 
the  expenses  in  connection  with  the  Herbarium. 

The  following  is  a  full  list  of  the  Lectures  delivered  in  the 
Tempest  Anderson  Hall  during  the  past  year  : — • 

January  nth. — Lantern  Night. 

January  25th. — “  Sunlight  against  Death.”  By  Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby,  F.R.S.E. 

February  8th. — “  Mediaeval  Guilds.”  By  Dr.  Maud  Sellers. 

February  22nd. — “The  Conquest  of  Mount  Everest.  By  Lieut-Col. 
E.  Pottinger,  F.R.G.S. 

March  8th. — “  A  Tour  through  the  Orient.”  By  A.  B.  Walden,  F.R.G.S. 

March  22nd. — “  Suggestion  and  Auto  Suggestion.”  By  the  Rev.  F. 
Paton  Williams. 

October  18th. — “Bohus-lan — The  Land  of  Beowulf.”  By  W.  B.  Stevani. 

November  1st. — “  Afoot  in  Portugal.”  By  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Stedman. 

November  15th. — “Yorkshire  History  in  its  Place  Names.”  By  Professor 
Allan  Mawer,  M.A. 

November  29th. — “  Egypt  and  the  Nile.”  By  Arthur  B.  Malden,  F.R.G.S. 

December  13th. — “The  Romance  of  the  Channel  Islands.”  By  C.  J.  S. 
Makin,  F.R.G.S. 

The  Council  hope  that  at  no  distant  date,  the  arrangement 
of  the  Coin  Collection,  in  proper  chronological  order,  will  be 
completed,  and  that  a  MS.  catalogue  will  be  prepared  of 
the  same. 

Your  Council  regret  to  record  the  decease  of  Sir  Joseph 
Sykes  Rymer,  who  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Society,  and  who  for  many  years  was  one  of  its  Vice-Presidents; 
the  Rev.  Canon  T.  G.  Bonney,  LL.D.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  an 
Honorary  Member;  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Harmer,  J.P.,  M.A.,  F.G.S., 
of  Norwich.  Canon  Bonney  was  elected  an  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Society  in  1877,  and  always  evinced  a  deep  interest  in 
the  Society’s  work.  On  June  1 6th ,  1912,  he  formally  opened 
the  Tempest  Anderson  Hall,  and  delivered  the  first  lecture 
therein.  Although  not  a  member  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Harmer 
for  many  years  worked  on  the  Fossil  Mollusca  in  the  Society’s 
collections,  and  has  written  largely  upon  the  same. 

The  Society  has  lost  by  death  and  resignation  54  Members, 
3  Associates,  and  9  Lady  Subscribers,  whilst  55  new  Members 
have  been  elected.  The  total  number  of  Members  on 
December  31st  stood  "kt  596. 


NEW  MEMBERS,  Elected  in  1923. 

Abram,  Miss  E.  E.,  37,  Bootbam 

Allen,  Capt.  C.,  2,  Bootham  Terrace 

Beale,  Mrs.  O.  W.,  ii,  Claremont  Terrace 

Bell,  L.,  28,  Neville  Terrace 

Birch,  W.  G  ,  “Yewcourt.”  Stockton  Lane 

Brook,  Major  S.,  18,  St.  George’s  Place 

Buckle,  Miss  F.  H.,  Bootham  Grange 

Buckton,  G.  F.,  “  Fairmount  House,”  The  Mount 

Bushell,  B.,  4,  Sycamore  Place 

Campbell,  Miss  D.,  1,  Bean  Street 

Cooper,  W.  A.,  84,  Micklegate 

Curry,  R.,  27,  Feversham  Crescent 

Cutting,  Rev.  W.,  16,  Sycamore  Terrace 

Dodswortb,  A.  T.,  67,  Micklegate 

Franklin,  J.,  “  Ivyholme,”  Earlesborough  Terrace 

Gall,  Miss  I).,  M.B.,  Ch.  B.,  The  York  Dispensary 

Grantham,  H.,  47,  Coney  Street. 

Greenwood,  J.,  75,  Micklegate 

Gunn,  Miss  W,  E.,  28,  Stonegate 

Fleaton,  Mrs.,  128,  Micklegate 

Jones,  Prof.  J.  H.,  M.A.,  1,  Clifton  Green 

Ivilvington,  Mrs.,  Stonegate 

Kilvington,  F.  W.,  g,  Grove  View,  Clifton 

Lancaster,  G.,  31,  Charles  Street 

Little,  J.  H.,  4,  North  Parade 

Lloyd,  Miss  A.  M.,  26,  St.  Saviourgate 

Meeves,  E.  W.  M.,  M.A.,  ir,  Chestnut  Avenue,  Heworth 

Melmore,  P.  B.,  F.C.S.,  J.P.,  “  Winkinghurst,”  Carr  Lane,  Acomb 

Morgan,  E.  H.,  6,  Gillygate 

Norman,  J.  T.,  22,  North  Parade 

Ollerton,  Capt.  F.  R.,  52,  Haxby  Road 

Palphramand,  E.,  20,  Sycamore  Terrace 

Parker,  W.  P.  R.,  24,  Grosvenor  Terrace 

Peckett,  J.  W.,  53,  Petergate 

Petty,  Mrs.  I.  M.,  44,  Queen  Ann’s  Road 

Ping,  A.  W.,  “  St.  Olave’s,”  Clifton 

Powell,  E.,  12,  Clifton  Green 

Ranns,  Rev.  T.  H.,  11,  Grosvenor  Terrace 

Rasdall,  Mrs.,  Harker’s  Hotel 

Reynolds,  H.  W.,  L.R.C.P.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.  Eng.,  18,  St.  Saviourgate 
Saul,  J.  G.,  47,  Lord  Mayor’s  Walk 
Speed,  H.,  Lendal 

St.  Lawrence,  V.,  The  Priory,  Fishergate 
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Stapleton,  Mrs.  J . ,  20,  New  Walk  Terrace. 

Street,  H.  W.,  6,  Sycamore  Terrace 

Strong,  Miss  Z.,  The  Blind  School 

Sumner,  Miss  L.,  Kelbarrovv,  Grasmere 

Swainston-Strangu  ayes,  Major  j.  de  la  H.,  43,  Bootham 

Terry,  Lieut-Col.  C.  E  ,  Headquarters  Staff,  Northern  Command 

Tomes,  G.  F.,  2,  Duncombe  Tlace 

Townend,  T.  M.,  2,  Grosvenor  Terrace 

Walker,  Mrs.  F.,  8,  St.  Mary’s 

W7inspear,  Miss  A.  S.,  2,  Farlsborough  Terrace 

Wood,  W.,  50,  Coney  Street 

Aellowlees,  Dr.  H.,  “  Lamel  Beeches,”  Heslington  Road 


DEATHS. 

MEMBERS. 

Dawson,  Miss  Edith,  "  Lion  House,”  Hoigate 
Green.  Sir  Edward,  Bt.,  Treasurer’s  House 
Ibbetson,  Mrs.,  “  Molly  Bank  House,”  Hoigate 
Kilvington,  B.,  Stonegate 
Leetham,  H.  E  ,  “  Alderside,”  Dringhouses 
Rasdall.  W.,  Harker’s  Hotel,  St.  Helen’s  Square 
Rymer,  Sir  J.  S.,  6,  Driffield  Terrace 


RESIGNATIONS. 

Members,  47.  Lady  Subscribers,  9.  Associates,  3. 

DEATH  AND  RESIGNATION. 

Members  . .  . .  . .  . .  54 

Lady  Subscribers  . .  . .  . .  9 

Associates  . .  . .  . .  . .  3 

66 


NEW  MEMBERS. 

55 


TOTAL  MEMBERSHIP  ON  3ist  DECEMBER, 

1923- 


Members 

Lady  Subscribers 

Associates 


. .  472 

..  99 

. .  25 


596 


•  • 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GARDEN  COMMITTEE 

F or  the  Year  1923. 


Your  Committee,  in  reporting  upon  the  past  year’s  work, 
notice  with  pleasure  the  greater  interest  evinced  in  the  Gardens 
by  the  members  generally,  and  they  sincerely  trust  that  they 
will  continue  to  use  their  influence  to  protect  and  conserve 
that  which  is  intended  for  their  enjoyment. 

A  great  improvement  has  been  effected  at  the  entrance  bv 
the  removal  of  the  old  rhododendrons,  and  the  replanting  of 
the  beds  with  new  stock.  A  large  number  of  new  flowering 
shrubs  have  been  planted  in  different  parts  of  the  Gardens, 
and  an  additional  supply  of  bulbs. 

The  acquisition  of  a  motor  lawn  mower  has  reduced  the 
work  of  cutting  the  lawns  and  at  the  same  time  added  to 
their  improvement. 

An  increased  interest  has  been  taken  in  the  Botanical 
Garden,  but  further  extension  is  very  desirable.  At  present, 
many  of  the  Orders  have  insufficient  space  allotted  to  them, 
and  consequently  the  range  of  species  has  to  be  strictly  limited. 
Apart  from  its  botanical  interest,  this  garden  has  a  great 
educational  value,  and  considerable  use  has  been  made  of  it  in 
this  direction. 

Additional  waste  paper  baskets  have  been  provided,  and 
your  Committee  appeal  to  all  members  not  to  throw  waste 
paper,  etc.,  about  the  grounds. 
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Audited  and  found  correct, 


THE  TREASURER  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  THE  YORKSHIRE 


Last 

Year. 


Bt\  INCOME. 

Subscriptions : 

Members 
County  Members 
Lady  Subscribers 
Associates  ... 

Ticket  Holder 

Subscriptions  for  1924  paid  in  advance 
Kevs  of  Ghtes 


1240 


2001 


19 


-  Shed 
Light 


91 

288 


Rents : 

St.  Mary’s  Lodge  ... 

Mary  gate  Baths  ... 

Shop,  No.  10  Bootham 
York  Waterworks  Co.- 
Do. 

Corporation  of  York,  Lease  of  Exhibition  Land 
Post  Office — Wayleaves  ... 

York  Diocesan  Training  College — Boat  Yard 
Bent  of  Palm  Court,  Museum  Gardens 
Shop,  No.  12  &  14  Bootham 
Letting  of  Booms  for  Lectures  and  Meetings 

The  late  Dr.  Anderson’ s  Bequest  : 

Interest  on  .£8,000  New  Zealand  4  %  Inscribed  Stock 
„  on  £3,200  Great  Eastern  Bailway  4  °/0  Pref¬ 
erence  Stock  (half-year) 

„  on  £5,000  North  Eastern  Bailway  4  %  Pref¬ 
erence  Stock  (half-year) 

„  on  £2,500  London  &  North  Eastern  Bailway 
4  °/Q  Second  Guaranteed  Stock  (half-year) 
„  on  £5,700  London  &  North  Eastern  Bailway 
4%  First  Preference  Stock  (half-year)  ... 
„  on  £8,000  Canada  4 %  Stock  ... 

„  on  £3,219  3s.  5d.  Bank  of  England  Stock 
„  on  £5,777  2s  6d.  South  Indian  Bailway  4°/0 
Begistered  Debenture  Stock 
„  on  £3,368  8s.  Od.  5%  War  Loan  Stock 
„  on  £2,000  5f  %  Exchequer  Bonds 
Bents  of  Shops  and  Dwelling-houses,  Nos.  32  and  34 
Bootham  ... 

Income  Tax  recovered  (1  year)  .. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

910 

12 

0 

2 

0 

0 

99 

1 

0 

26 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

28 

0 

0 

113 

15 

0 

65 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

33 

15 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

10 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

130 

16 

0 

244 

0 

0 

48 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

38 

2 

6 

86 

18 

6 

244 

0 

0 

294 

11 

-» 

i 

176 

3 

11 

168 

8 

4 

87 

13 

9 

60 

0 

0 

4 

10 

0 

Memo  :  The  above  items  are  shown  less  tax,  if  deducted 


Whitsuntide  Admission  Fees 
Less:  Attendants  ... 

Joiners  fixing  and  removing  barriers 


4  15 
3  0 


0 

6 


£  s.  d. 


1180  13  0 


387  14  0 


1527  8  1 


26  14  5 


7  15  6 


Sale  of  Plans,  Beports,  and  Catalogues 
„  Old  Material;  Discount,  etc. 

885  Gate  Money  ...  ...  ...  ...  . . .  '  ... 

Interest  on  £918  8s.  9d.  India  3%  Stock 

(the  late  Mr.  Baw don’s  Bequest) 

Grant  from  Corporation  of  York  towards  Meteorological  Department 
Bowling  Green  Members’  Subscriptions 

„  „  Locker  Bents  and  Green  Fees 

Mr.  H.  J.  Wilkinson’s  Donation  towards  upkeep  of  Herbarium  , 
Donation 


Excess  of  Expenditure  over  Income 


Balance  due  to  the  Treasurer,  31st  December,  1922  380  18  10 
Excess  of  Expenditure  over  Income,  1923  ...  116  18  0 


18 

18 

11 

7 

18 

4 

4 

14 

4 

494 

3 

2 

21 

0 

4 

;  5 

0 

0 

29 

10 

0 

3 

8 

0 

50 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

3731 

13 

2 

116 

18 

0 

3848 

11 

2 

£497  16  10 


I  have  audited  the  Books  of  the  above  Society,  and  from  the  information 
and  explanations  furnished,  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Accounts  are  in  order 
and  correct. 

January  21st.  1924. 


FBEDK.  ABBAHAMS. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY  foe  the  Year  ending  31st  DEC.,  1923. 


Last  EXPENDITURE. 

Year. 

Crown  Rent 

Corporation  Rent  (less  tax) 

RoAes  and  Taxes : 

Property  Tax  and  City  Rates 
Waterworks  Company’s  Rates  ...  „  ... 

Gardeners’ Licenses 
143 

Insurance : 

Fire  Premiums 

Employers’ Liability  Premium  ... 

Fidelity  Guarantee  Premium  ... 

National  Health  and  Unemployment  Insurance 
41 

Telephone  Rent  and  Calls  ... 


Cr- 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

10  0 
15  12  6 


91  10  4 
8  14  1 

3  0  0 

-  103  4  5 

15  16  0 
5  0  0 
1  10  0 
20  18  5 

-  43  4  5 

19  4  9 


Salaries  and  Wages : 

Museums — 

Lodge  and  Gardens  . 

Staff  Pensions 

2332 

General  Additions,  Repairs,  and  Expenses  : 
Museums  — 

New  Cabinets  ... 

Roman  Memorial  Stones  . 

Buddhist  Stone  Tablet 
Additions  to  Numismatic  Collection 
Taxidermy  Work 
Additions 

Joiners,  Cabinet  Makers,  Cleaners,  etc. 

Gardens — 

General  Expenses 
Motor  Lawn  Mower  ... 
Bowling-Green... 

Estate— 

Repairs,  etc . 

672 

21  Library — Books  and  Binding- 
83  Lectures 

68  Printing- and  Stationery  ...  ...' 

Printing  of  New  Laws 
54  Printing  of  Annual  Reports 


...  1594  1  0 

...  671  14  7 
...  202  0  0 

-  2467  15  7 


50  0  0 
21  10  6  • 

12  10  0 
21  2  6 
57  17  0 
75  11  9 

109  13  3 

-  348  5  0 

127  15  0 
79  11  0 
37  9  10 

-  244  15  10 


80  10  11 


673  11  9 

64  15  6 

81  11  6 
42  19  3 

17  10  0 
52  5  6 
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Gas,  Coal.  Cole,  and  Electricity  : 
Gas  ... 

Coal,  Coke  and  Cartage  ... 
Electricity  ... 


18  16  1 
153  7  6 
21  5  4 


Donation  to  Yorkshire  Parish  Register  Society 
27  Sundry  Postages  and  Receipts  ... 

Bank  Interest 

Cheque  Book 

Refund  to  Ticket  Holder 

Visit  of  Museums  Association  ;  Delegate’s  Expenses,  etc. 


193  8  11 

25  0  0 
17  2  5 

11  6  0 
1  12  0 
0  5  0 
17  1  8 


£3848  11  2 

Balance  due  to  the  Treasurer  31st  Dec.,  1923  ...  497  16  10 

£497  16  10 


EDWIN  GRAY,  Hon.  Treasurer, 
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THE  YORKSHIRE’  MUSEUM. 


REPORT  OF  THE  MUSEUM  COMMITTEE 
For  the  Year  1923. 


IN  presenting  the  Report  for  1923,  the  Committee  have  to 
record  a  year  of  active  work,  the  results  of  which  are 
obvious  to  all  visiting  the  Museum. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  late  H.  C.  Barstow,  Esq.,  a 
very  beautiful  Jain  Memorial  Tablet  has  been  presented  to  the 
Museum,  and  has  been  placed  on  the  north  wall  of  the  vestibule. 

The  display  of  Wild  and  Cut  Flowers  and  various  living 
insects  has  attracted  much  attention  and  interest. 

A  Card  Catalogue  of  the  acquisitions  to  the  Museum 
collections  since  its  foundation  has  been  commenced,  and 
already  upwards  of  two  thousand  slips  have  been  completed. 

The  Keeper,  Dr.  Collinge,  attended  the  Museums  Association’s 
Conference  at  Hull  in  July  . last,  and  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Council  the  members  of  the  Association  paid  us  a  visit  on 
July  13th.  About  eighty  members  accepted  the  Council’s 
invitation.  They  were  received  by  the  President,  Mr.  W.  H. 
St.  Quintin,  in  the  Tempest  Anderson  Hall,  who  on  behalf  of 
the  Society  welcomed  the  members.  Referring  to  the  Hull 
Conference,  Mr.  St.  Quintin  stated  that  such  conferences  did 
an  enormous  amount  of  good,  as  the  members  learnt  what  other 
museums  were  doing  and  also  heard  the  different  criticisms. 
The  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society  were  very  proud  of  their 
collections,  and  he  hoped  that  the  members  of  the  Museums 
Association  would  derive  much  pleasure  from  their  visit. 


Dr.  Collinge,  the  Keeper  of  the  Museum,  warmly  supported 
the  welcome  given  by  the  President,  and  said  how  pleased  he 
was  to  meet  the  Members  of  the  Museums  Association  in  their 
birthplace,  for  it  was  here  in  1888  that  the  curators  who  were 
looking  for  a  powerful  scientific  society  to  take  the  lead,  issued 
their  circular,  and  on  June  20th,  1889  a  meeting  was  held  in 
York  and  the  Association  born.  Although  the  Yorkshire 
Museum  could  not  boast  of  palatial  buildings  and  modern  steel 
and  plate-glass  cases  yet,  it  possessed  collections  which  were 
unrivalled  outside  the  British  Museum,  and  it  was  these  that 
the  members  were  invited  to  inspect. 

Mr.  T.  Sheppard  responding,  said  that  the  members  of  the 
Museums  Association  had  come  home  to  their  birthplace,  and 
were  proud  that  York  was  the  home  which  they  came  from. 

The  Leeds  University  Historical  Association  visited  the 
M  useums  on  March  10th  ;  members  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Public  Health  on  May  19th  ;  the  York  Friendly  Societies 
Council  on  May  29th;  the  Goldsmith’s  Company  on  June  8th; 
the  Manchester  Astronomical  Society  on  June  9th,  and  the 
Yorkshire  Photographic  Union  on  June  23rd. 

The  Photographic  Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom  made 
the  Museum  and  Tempest  Anderson  Hall  its  headquarters  for 
its  Convention  from  June  25th  to  30th,  and  was  followed  the 
following  week,  July  2nd  to  7th,  by  the  British  Archaeological 
Association.  The  Yorkshire  Numismatic  Society  met  at  York 
on  July  2 1  st  in  the  Museum  Library.  On  August  15th  and  16th 
the  National  Veterinary  Medical  Association  held  their  Annual 
Meeting  in  the  Museum.  A  party  of  delegates  from  Overseas, 
who  had  been  attending  the  Imperial  Education  Conference  in 
London,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Museums  on  October  3rd.  The 
Town  Planning  Institute  held  their  Conference  on  October  5th 
in  the  Tempest  Anderson  Hall. 

The  Yorkshire  Architectural  and  York  Archaeological  Society 
continues  to  hold  its  meetings,  and  house  its  Library  in  the 
Museum. 

The  collections  or  specimens  have  been  studied  by  Mr. 
Angelo  Hayter,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  London  ;  Mr.  \Y.  H.  Tyler, 
Sheffield  University;  Dr.  Felix  Oswald,  Nottingham;  Mr. 
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John  A.  Knowles,  York;  Mr.  A.  L.  Armstrong,  Sheffield,  and 
Major  Gordon  Home,  London. 

Specimens  have  been  loaned  to  Mr.  Henry  Wood,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  Sedgwiek  Museum,  Cambridge.  The  number  of 
inquiries  relating  to  the  collections  and  to  various  matters 
coming  within  the  Society’s  activities  have  largely  increased. 

Turning  to  the  different  sections  of  the  Museum  : — 

Archaeology. — As  regards  the  Architectural  Museum  but 
little  work  has  been  done  this  year  owing  to  various  causes, 
and  no  addition  of  any  great  interest  has  been  made  to  the 
collection. 

The  large  accumulation  of  carved  and  moulded  stones  in  the 
store  room  has  not  yet  been  dealt  with,  nor  can  it  be  until  a 
sufficient  sum  is  set  aside  for  the  purpose. 

The  re-arrangement  of  the  Roman  collections  in  the  Lower 
Hall  of  the  Hospitium  will  necessitate  room  being  found  for 
the  Anglo-Saxon  fragments,  and  such  mediaeval  stone  objects 
as  still  remain  in  the  Hospitium.  These,  as  the  Honorary 
Curator  has  mentioned  in  previous  reports,  he  wishes  to  place 
in  the  room  now  used  as  a  store  room  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Architectural  Museum,  which,  when  displayed  as  intended, 
should  prove  an  important  and  attractive  addition  to  the 
collection. 

The  Catalogue,  or  rather  inventory  and  description,  of  the 
Architectural  Museum  has  made  a  little  progress,  but  it  is  a 
difficult  task  to  describe  accurately  many  of  the  objects. 

The  St.  Andrews  Cathedral  Museum  of  Antiquities  has 
presented  a  cast  of  the  piece  of  the  St.  Andrews  sarcophagus 
which  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical '  Society  gave  to  it.  This 
is  now  placed  in  one  of  the  glass  cases  in  the  Architectural 
Museum. 

The  Honorary  Curator  will  be  grateful  for  gifts  of  carved 
stones  of  interest  which  he  hopes  members  and  friends  will 
give  and  send  to  the  museum. 

Ge'OLogy. — The  numerous  duplicates  of  the  collection  have 
been  overhauled  and  cleaned,  and  have  been  put  back  in  good 
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order  into  their  cabinets.  More  use  is  being  made  of  the 
collection  by  students  in  the  city  who  are  preparing  for 
University  examinations,  for  which  the  marked  types  of  the 
teaching  collection  are  of  great  value.  It  is  expected  that  the 
work  of  reviewing  the  geological  collection  will  be  finished 
this  year. 

Roman  Antiquities. — Nothing  of  importance  has  been 
added  to  the  Roman  Collection  during  the  past  year. 

The  Hon.  Curator  has  been  engaged  in  making  plans  for  the 
much  needed  re-arrangement  that  must  take  place  after  the 
proposed  alterations  to  the  Hospitum  have  been  carried  out, 
and  in  particular  he  has  been  proceeding  with  full  explanatory 
descriptions  of  the  exhibits  which  he  hopes  may  prove  a 
feature  of  real  educational  value. 

Botany. — We  have  to  record  the  donation  of  an  interesting 
collection  of  Herbarium  specimens  of  British  Ferns,  and 
Marine  Algae,  collected  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Bean  of 
Scarborough,  and  presented  by  his  son  Eugene  Bean,  Esq., 
Scarborough.  The  collection  of  foreign  plants  requires 
attention. 

Zoology. — All  the  collections  are  in  good  order.  A 
commencement  has  been  made  with  the  Land  and  Fresh¬ 
water  Shells,  and  a  large  number  of  species  have  been  placed 
in  glass-topped  boxes  and  labelled.  The  collection  of  British 
Marine  Shells  will  receive  similar  treatment  in  due  course. 

Ornithology. — Amongst  the  more  important  additions  to  the 
British  Bird  Collection  may  be  mentioned  the  specimen  of 
White’s  Thrush,  Turdus  aureus  (Holan.),  shot  at  Waplington 
Manor,  near  Pocklington,  January,  1882,  presented  by 
Councillor  Edward  Allen.  A  number  of  cases  of  nestling 
birds,  and  albino  and  other  varieties  of  different  species  have 
also  been  added.  The  need  of  greater  space  is  becoming  very 
acute.  The  collection  of  Eggs  and  Nests  has  been  cleaned, 
re-classified,  and  re-labelled. 

Entomology  .-—A.  continuation  of  the  display  of  living  species 
of  Lepidoptera  and  Orthoptera  in  their  early  stages,  was  made 
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in  the  Central  Hall  during  the  Spring  and  Summer  months, 
which  appeared  to  cause  much  interest  to  Members  and 
Visitors.  A  monthly  exhibition  of  British  Butterflies  and 
Moths  that  usually  appear  during  each  month  was  commenced. 
Considerable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Society’s 
collection  of  British  Lepidoptera,  but  much  remains  to  be 
done  before  the  collection  can  be  of  real  use  to  students.  The 
Allis,  Hey,  and  the  minor  collections  of  all  orders,  have  been 
maintained  in  good  order  and  condition. 

Astronomy. — During  1923  all  the  instruments  have  been 
overhauled,  and  are  now  in  good  adjustment.  Numerous 
observations  have  been  taken  during  the  year. 

On  June  9th,  the  members  of  the  Manchester  Astronomical 
Society  visited  the  city  and  were  shown  the  Observatory  and 
the  instruments,  and  congratulated  the  Society  in  having  such 
a  useful  equipment.  The  Observatory  is  open  on  all  lecture 
nights,  providing  the  atmosphere  is  clear,  and  at  any  other 
time  by  arrangement. 

\ 

Numismatics. — The  Coin  Collection  is  in  good  condition. 
During  the  year  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  transferring  to 
the  new  cabinet  the  Greek  and  Roman  coins  and  already 
thirteen  hundred  have  been  transferred.  Amongst  the  visitors 
to  the  Roman  coins  during  the  past  year  was  Dr.  H.  H.  E. 
Craster,  the  well-known  authority  on  Roman  numismatics 

Ceramics. — A  large  amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  this 
Department  during  the  year.  The  whole  of  the  specimens 
shown  downstairs  in  the  Central  Hall  have  been  cleaned,  but 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  dust  and  its  easy  access  into  the 
cases,  they  are  again  beginning  to  look  dirt)'.  In  the  Gallery, 
the  Boynton  and  Museum’s  collections  of  Yorkshire  pottery 
have  also  been  cleaned,  and  the  labelling  practically  completed. 
Large  labels  have  been  added  to  each  shelf  showing  very 
clearly  details  of  the  potteries  from  which  the  specimens 
emanated,  an  addition  which  should  be  of  great  value  to  the 
visitor.  A  manuscript  catalogue  has  been  prepared  (a  type¬ 
written  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Gallery)  of  the  Museum’s 
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collection  of  Yorkshire  Pottery  ;  to  which  it  is  hoped  to  add 
very  shortly  sections  dealing  with  the  Mediaeval  Pottery, 
Delft  Pottery  and  Glass.  The  Delft  Ware  collection  has  been 
cleaned  and  re-arranged,  and  a  catalogue  of  it  is  well  in  hand. 
The  Glass  collection  has  been  cleaned  and  re-arranged, 
preparatory  to  numbering  and  cataloguing  the  pieces.  The 
wine  glasses  have  been  divided  into  their  proper  sections,  and 
suitable  labels  showing  this  are  under  consideration.  Two 
specimens  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  have  been  added  to 
the  Loan  Collection  of  Yorkshire  Pottery  during  the  year, 
which  owing  to  their  size  have  been  temporarily  housed  in  the 
Gallery.  No.  Ht.  3913  (in  case  23,  shelf  1)  is  a  Wall  cistern, 
flat  backed,  of  Leeds  creamware  ornamented  with  moulded 
shells,  dolphin,  and  two  female  figures  with  tapered  twists  in 
place  of  legs,  forming  handles  on  either  side ;  the  cover 
surmounted  by  a  large  shell  ;  the  whole  standing  about  32 
inches  high,  and  is  said  to  be  the  largest  piece  made  at  Leeds 
Pottery;  it  is  marked  “  LEEDS  POTTERY.”  The  other 
piece,  No.  Ht.  3967  (in  case  24,  shelf  1)  is  a  three-tier  centre¬ 
piece  of  Leeds  creamware,  surmounted  with  a  figure  of  Venus 
with  a  dolphin,  it  stands  23^  inches  high,  being  2  inches 
higher  than  the  only  other  one  exhibited,  which  belongs  to  the 
Museum’s  collection  (No.  Mn.  10,  in  case  14,  shelf  1). 

The  case  which  the  Council  kindly  sanctioned  for  a  special 
piece  of  Rockingham  China,  has  been  left  over  so  that  the  two 
cases  required  for  the  Mediaeval  Green-glazed  Pottery  could 
be  proceeded  with.  It  is  hoped  that  this  pottery  will  be 
installed  in  the  new  cases  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  Library. — The  whole  of  the  Library  has  been  cleaned 
and  re-classified,  and  the  present  system  is  working  well.  The 
real  difficulty  now  is  the  need  of  greater  space.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  upwards  of  5,500  volumes  in  the  Library,  and  a 
very  large  collection  of  pamphlets.  Practically  every  available 
bit  of  space  has  been  utilized,  and  within  a  very  short  period 
some  extension  will  be  imperative. 

During  the  year,  137  volumes  have  been  added  by  purchase 
and  57  by  presentation,  in  addition  to  a  large  series  of  unbound 
memoirs..  The  number  of  volumes  borrowed  was  247. 
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Meteorology. — Statistics  of  Station:  Longitude,  i°  5'  N. ; 
Latitude,  520  5'  N.  ;  height  above  mean  sea  level,  56  feet. 

The  generally  unpleasant  weather  of  1923  might  produce  a 
belief  that  the  year  was  unusually  wet.  The  total  amount  of 
rainfall  for  York  is,  however,  only  25'20  inches,  or  *89  inches 
in  excess  of  the  annual  average.  Sedbergh  had  an  increase  of 
47%,  80*30  inches  instead  of  54*58,  and  Malham  Tarn  35%, 
its  average  of  57*50  inches  being  increased  to  77*53  inches. 
The  underground  stores  of  water  have  been  replenished  by  the 
falls  of  the  last  two  years. 

Temperature  ranged  in  1923  between  89°  F.  on  the  7th  of 
July  and  25°  F.  on  both  November  9th  and  December  25th  ; 
the  range  of  temperature  in  the  year  thus  being  64°  F.  as 
against  68°  F.  for  1922.  A  mean  pressure  of  1011*2  millibars 
(1000  millibars=  29*531  mercury  inches)  at  M.S.L.,  corrected 
for  diurnal  variations,  has  been  recorded,  as  against  1012 
millibars  for  1922.  February  gave  the  lowest  mean  for  the 
year,  1000*4  millibars,  October  next  with  1002*4,  and  November 
next  with  1006*1  millibars.  June  was  highest  with  1019*4 
millibars  and  January  next  with  ioi8*o  millibars.  The  extreme 
range  was  1*84  inches  (63*3  millibars)  as  against  2*27  inches  in 
1922.  The  highest  reading  of  the  barometer  was  taken  on 
January  23rd  at  9  a.m.,  viz:  30*59  inches,  and  the  lowest 
22*75  inches  at  9  p.m.  on  February  27th. 

Snow  or  Rain  fell  to  the  amount  of  25*20  inches  or  640*1  mm., 
as  against  26*04  inches  or  622  mm.,  for  1922,  a  decrease  of 
*84  inches  or  29*9  mm.,  for  the  year.  The  rainfall  was 
unequally  distributed,  the  second  half  of  the  year  being  much 
the  wetter  of  the  two.  Yet  February  was  by  far  the  wettest 
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month  of  all,  no  less  than  3.71  inches  of  rain  falling  in  this 
month.  The  heaviest  fall  of  the  year  fell  on  August  29th, 
when  23  mm.  fell  (0.90  inches).  The  cumulative  totals  for  the 
years  since  1820  are,  for  the  heaviest  month,  August  5625*83 
millibars,  October  5442*07  mm.  and  July  5187*99  millibars. 
The  holiday  months  were  most  unfavourable,  and  social 
gatherings  were  mostly  spoilt 

Observations  of  Winds  show  that  during  1923  we  had 
“  strong  ”  winds  on  5  days  as  compared  with  11  days  in  1922, 
and  “  calm  ”  on  2  days  as  against  8  days  in  the  previous  year. 
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The  chief  winds  have  been  observed  as  S.  (92),  W.  (73),  N.  (57), 
S.W.  (45),  and  N.W.  (40). 

Thunder  was  heard  on  19  days  ;  snow  and  sleet  fell  on  21 
days,  as  against  16  in  1921  7  and  there  were  hailstorms  on 
4  days,  as  against  6  in  1921. 

Bright  Sunshine  was  recorded  for  1239*9  hours  in  1923  as 
compared  with  1254*7  hours  in  1922,  a  decrease  of  14*8  hours 
for  the  year.  The  daily  mean  was  3*38  hours,  and  the  per¬ 
centage  of  possible  sunshine  28. 


It  is  urgently  requested  that  any  discovery  of  Archaeological 
interest  in  the  neighbourhood  may  be  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  Keeper  of  the  Museum,  or  the  Honorary  Curators,  as 
early  as  possible. 

The  Keeper  of  the  Museum  will  be  pleased  to  give  any 
information  in  his  power,  and  may  be  seen  daily,  Museum 
engagements  permitting. 
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ADDITIONS  TO  THE  MUSEUM 

During  1923. 


Counc.  E.  Allen. — Stoat  2  in  winter  dress;  stuffed  specimen  of 
Apteryx  oweni;  mounte  1  specimen  of  White’s  Thrush. 

Capt.  Anderson. — Staff-like  Mace  used  by  Richard  Naylor. 

Edgar  Ashby.  — Sixty-one  Bronze  Roman  Coins  ;  eighty-six 
Tokens;  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  Miscellaneous  Coins. 

The  late  H.  C.  Barstow. — Jain  Stone  Tablet. 

H.  G.  Beasley. — Bronze  Boss  from  a  Roman  Shield. 

Mr.  Braithwaite. — Collection  of  Minerals  ;  Skull  of  Dog. 

Wm.  Clayton. — Albino  variety  of  the  Long-tailed  Field  Mouse. 

W.  A.  Cooper. — Kruger  Shilling. 

C.  E.  Elmhirst. — Photograph  of  Act  of  Parliament  Clock. 

The  Rev.  T.  E.  Espin.  — Eighteen  mounted  Photographs  of 
Vesuvius,  etc. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Evelyn. — Knocker  off  the  front  door  of  the  house 
occupied  by  Richard  Naylor. 

Major  S.  S.  Flower.  —  Medal  commemorating  the  surrender  of 
Valenciennes,  1793. 

-  r  .  '  ‘  .  .  r  n 

S.  R.  B.  Franks. — Various  Views  of  Old  York;  one  pair  Pattens ; 
one  Tobacco  Jar;  two  pairs  Snuffers;  one  China  Inkstand 
and  Sandbox;  five  large  and  three  small  Knives  and  Forks; 
two  vols.  of  Matthew  Henry's  Bible,  York,  1788,  etc. 

Dalton  Garbutt. — German  Iron  Cross,  Helmet  and  Sword. 

Arthur  Gaunt. — Two  12  drawer  Cabinets  of  Lepidopterar  etc. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Gayner. — Four  specimens  of  Crepidiila  fornicnta;  Root 
of  Common  Alder  attacked  by  Fungus. 

Dr.  Wilfrid  Gostling. — Framed  print  of  Sir  Edmund  Anderson. 

Lady  Granger. — Two  Silver  and  Three  Gold  Medals  awarded 
to  Dr.  Tempest  Anderson. 

Miss  O.  A.  Holiday. — Old  Gauffering  Machine  and  Puffing  Iron. 

A.  Hurst. — Two  Wine  Glasses  with  combined  air  and  white 
thread  twist. 

A.  D.  Jackson.— Guinea  Scale. 

F.  W.  Kilvington. — Old  Iron  Knocker  found  in  a  walled-up 
chimney  in  a  house  in  Stonegate  ;  Tobacco  Pouch  made  from 
the  skin  of  a  bird,  found  on  the  Field  of  Waterloo  by  Chas. 
Hetherall,  the  first  Museum  Lodge  Keeper. 


T.  R.  Kitcking. — One  Shoe  and  Two  Sandals  (Roman)  from 
excavations  made  on  the  site  of  L.  &  N.E.R.  Co.  Offices,  1903. 

A.  W.  Linfoot. — Oyster-catcher  from  Bridlington  ;  Eider  from 
Charlstown  ;  Two  Dunlins  from  Ferriby  Sluice;  Two  Snipe 
from  Acomb;  Scaup  and  Two  Turnstone  from  Scarborough; 
stuffed  specimens  of  Ruff  and  Little  Stint  ;  Byzantine  Coin  ; 
stuffed  specimen  of  Aptevyx,  Jay,  Golden  Oriole,  Tanager, 
Two  Bullfinches,  and  various  Humming  Birds;  Old  Oriental 
Sword  ;  George  III.  Guinea  Weight  ;  Oid  Copper  Token  ; 
Piece  of  Silver  found  in  the  debris  from  Byland  Abbey  ; 
Old  Skipton  Token  c.  1760  ;  Fish  Ladle  found  in  debris 
from  Byland  Abbey,  1902. 

Wm.  Lund. — Plan  of  the  Yorkshire  Bazaar  held  in  the  Assembly 
Rooms,  York,  1829. 

Miss  Anne  F.  Middleton. — Hand  loom  woven  Tablecloth, 
woven  on  a  cottage  loom  at  Brompton,  Northallerton,  about  1800. 

Mr.  Moulang. — Bronze  Roman  Coin. 

Miss  Nicholson. — Old  Pinchbeck  Watch. 

Mrs.  Ramsey. —  Mahogany  Case  containing  set  of  Bleeding 
Instruments. 

The  late  Counc.  Rasdall. — Mounted  specimen  of  the  Golden 
Pheasant. 

W.  Richardson. — Two  eggs  of  Cayuga  Duck. 

Dr.  Geo.  H.  Rodman. — Two  Radiographs  of  Mollusc  Shells. 

Sydney  H.  Smith. — One  Punt  Gun  ;  one  Long  Duck  Gun  ; 
two  Double  and  one  Single  barrel  nozzle  loaders ;  five  Powder 
and  two  Shot  Flasks,  once  the  property  of  Snowden  Slights; 
three  Framed  Portraits  ;  pair  of  early  xix  century  Snuffers  ; 
specimens  of  1/-  and  2/-  West  African  Currency  Notes;  old 
Reel  and  Weight. 

W.  H.  St.  Quintin. — Two  specimens  of  Limulus. 

The  late  Mrs.  F.  C.  Swan. — Collection  of  Geological  specimens, 
and  Greek  and  Egyptian  Antiquities. 

Mrs.  Tuxford. — Series  of  Silver  and  Bronze  Coins. 

Major  H.  Vowell. — Engraving  of  Peaseholme  Green  Postern. 

Miss  M.  Walker. — Large  Horn  Comb. 

S.  Walker. — Three  Old  Deeds  and  part  of  a  fourth,  relating 
to  Micklegate  and  Ousegate,  dated  1349,  with  seals  attached. 

Col.  W.  A.  White. — Guinea  Scale  by  Wilkinson  of  Ormskirk  ; 
Leather  Case  containing  Wooden  Box  with  two  Ivor)7-handled 
Razors  ;  Specimen  Knife. 

S.  L.  Wyatt. — One  Gold  Coin  and  three  Tokens. 
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ADDITIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY 

During  1923. 


Agriculture,  Ministry  of, — Journal,  vol.  xxix,  nos.  10-12  ; 
vol.  xxx,  nos.  1-7. 

Australian  Museum. — Report  for  the  Year  1922. 

G.  Benson. — The  Orbits  of  Comets  computed  (by  W.  T.  Patterson). 

Bergen  Museum. — “Primitive  Tider  I  Norge’'  by  Haakon 
Shetelig  ;  Aarsberetning,  1921-22  ;  Aarbok,  1920-21  ;  Hefte  2  ; 
1921-22,  Hefte  1,  3. 

Brighton  and  Hove  Natural  History  and  Philosophical 
Society.— Annual  Report  for  the  two  years  ending  July,  1922. 

Bristol  Naturalists’  Society. — Annual  Report  and  Proceedings 
for  1922. 

J.  L.  Brockbank. — The  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  (by  J.  L. 
Brockbank,  Oxford,  1913). 

Calcutta. — Geological  Survey  of  India;  Records,  vol.  liii.,  pt.  4; 
liv.,  pt.  3  ;  lv.,  pt.  1,  3  ;  Memoirs,  New  Series,  vol.  vii . ,  Mem. 
no.  2  ;  xliv.,  pt.  2  ;  xlix.,  pt.  1  ;  Review  of  Agricultural 
Operations  in  India,  1921-22  ;  Bibliography  of  Indian  Geology, 
pts.  2,  3  ;  Palaeontologia  Indica  (New  Series),  vol.  viii. , 
Mem.  no.  1. 

California,  Department  of  Agriculture. — Monthly  Bulletin, 
vol.  xi.,  nos.  n-12;  xii.,  nos.  1-6. 

-  Fish  and  Game. — Vol.  ix.,  nos.  1-3. 

Colchester  Museum  of  Local  Antiquities. — Report  for  the 
Year  ended  31st  March,  1923. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Collinge. — The  Journal  of  Zoological  Research, 
vols.  1-3. 

Messrs.  T.  Cooke  &  Sons,  Ltd.  (per  Mr.  J.  Scott). — “  18  inch  Re¬ 
fracting  Telescope  for  the  Brazilian  Government,  constructed  by 
M  essrs.  T.  Cooke  &  Sons,  Ltd.”  (Reprinted  from  “Engineering,” 
February  2nd,  9th  and  23rd,  1923). 

Copenhagen. — Det.  Kgl.  Danske  Videnskabernes  Selskab  : — 
Biologiske  Meddelelser,  1 1 1  i — IIIx:  Oversigt,  June,  1920 — May, 
1922  ;  Memoires  de  l'Academie  Royale  des  Sciences  et  des 
Lettres. 


Croydon  Natural  History  and  Scientific  Society. — Proceed¬ 
ings  and  Transactions,  vol.  ix.,  pt.  3. 

Wm.  Danmar. —  “  World  Cognition,”  by  Wm.  Danmar. 

Dublin,  National  Museum  of  Science  and  Art. — Guide  to  the 
Collection  of  Irish  Animals  (by  R.  F.  ScharfF,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  etc., 
1922). 

Edinburgh,  Royal  Society  of. — Proceedings. 

S.  R.  B.  Franks.— Official  Guide,  to  the  City  of  York,  1923. 

Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Volcano  Observatory. — Bull.  x.  ;  xi., 
nos.  1-3. 

Horticultural  Society.— Journal  of  the  Royal,  vol.  xlviii., 
pts.  2  and  3. 

Hull  Museum.  — Publications,  nos.  8,  131-135. 

J.  F.  Jackson. — “Jurassic  Chronology,”  by  J.  F.  Jackson. 
(Reprinted  from  Q.J.G.S.,  vol.  Ixxviii.,  pt.  4. 

Chas.  Janet. — “Considerations  sur  l’Etre  vivant”  (1921);  “  Le 
Volvox,”  Deuxieme  Memoire  (1922). 

Japan,  National  Research  Council  of. — Japanese  Journal  of 
Zoology,  vol.  i.,  no.  1. 

J.  A.  Knowles. — “  Henry  Gyles,  Glass-painter  of  York,”  by 
J.  A.  Knowles  (from  Walpole  Society’s  nth  vol.,  1923). 

Leicester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. — Transactions, 
1923. 

Lima,  Boletin  del  Cuerpo  de  Ingenieros  de  Minas  del  Peru, 
Nos.  105-106;  Archivos  de  la  Associacion  Peruana  para  el 
Progreso  de  la  Ciencia.  Tomo  2,  Fasciculo  1,  1922. 

Liverpool  Museum. — Description  of  the  Model  of  the  Central 
Part  of  Ancient  Rome  (on  exhibition  in  the  Free  Public 
Museums,  Liverpool). 

London,  British  Museum. — Catalogue  of  the  Fossil  Bryozoa, 
vol.  iv.  (The  Cribrimorphs,  part  2) ;  Catalogue  of  the  Selous 
Collection  of  Big  Game  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  ;  Guide  to 
the  Reptiles  and  Batrachians  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  ; 
Economic  Series,  nos.  2,  13  ;  Index  animalium. 

-  Geological  Society  of. — Quarterly  Journal,  vol.  Ixxviii., 
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YORKSHIRE  HISTORY 

IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  ITS  PLACE-NAMES. 

By  PROFESSOR  A.  MAWER,  M.A. 


IN  venturing  to  speak  upon  the  place-names  of  Yorkshire, 
may  I  say  at  the  outset  that  I  cannot  claim  to  have  made 
anything  like  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  names  of  that  vast  area. 
Fortunately  we  have  already  a  goodly  collection  of  material  for 
the  West  Riding  in  the  work  of  the  late  Professor  Moorman  and,  for 
the  South-west  part  of  it,  the  much  fuller  book  of  the  Rev.  Armitage 
Goodall.  With  the  aid  of  their  work  and  certain  supplementary 
collections  of  my  own,  one  has  been  able  to  find  early  forms  for 
some  1,300  names  in  the  whole  district.  Unluckily  no  work  has 
been  published  upon  either  the  East  or  the  North  Riding,  and 
here  I  have  had  to  rely  entirely  upon  my  own  collections,  made 
before  the  Survey  of  English  Place-names  was  started,  and 
amounting  to  some  800  names  for  the  North  and  some  600  for  the 
East  Riding." 

In  the  time  at  my  disposal,  I  do  not  propose,  except  incidentally, 
to  deal  with  the  etymologies  of  individual  Yorkshire  names,  but 
rather  to  try  to  show  how  a  study  of  those  names,  as  a  whole,  may 
serve  to  throw  light  upon  the  past  history  of  Yorkshire,  not  only  by 
their  distribution  over  the  county,  but  also  by  a  comparison  with 
other  neighbouring  counties. 

Place-names  in  the  East  Riding  give  clear  evidence  of  the 
thoroughness  of  the  Anglian  conquest  and  settlement  in  the  very 
small  proportion  of  names  of  clearly  pre-English  origin  which 

#  Since  the  above  passage  was  written,  Mr.  Goodall  has  very  generously 
placed  his  East  Riding  collections  at  the  disposal  of  the  English  Place-Name 
Survey.  Study  of  that  material  does  not  suggest  need  for  any  serious 
modification  of  the  views  set  forth  in  the  paper  here  printed. 


have  survived.  Even  of  the  river  and  stream  names  the  only  ones 
which  have  not  been  re-named  by  either  Anglian  or  Scandinavian 
settlers  are  the  Hull,  the  Humber,  and  the  Derwent,  and  out  of  the 
600  place-names  just  mentioned,  there  are  at  the  outside  not 
more  than  20  which  definitely  suggest  Celtic  origin.  Of  these 
Roos  in  Holderness  is  a  good  example,  being  a  British  name 
identical  with  the  Welsh  rhos,  ‘  moor,  heath  or  plain.’  Leven  also 
is  probably  the  common  English  and  Scottish  river-name  identical 
with  the  Irish  Lemain. 

The  position  in  the  North  Riding  seems  to  be  very  much  the  same. 
On  the  whole  there  would  seem  to  be  even  fewer  Celtic  names, 
but  one  must  remember  that  both  here  and  in  the  East  Riding 
we  have  to  reckon  with  a  very  thorough  Scandinavian  settlement 
on  top  of  the  original  Anglian  one  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
names  which  survived  the  first  wave  of  invasion  fell  before  the 
second.  My  impression  is  that,  so  far  as  natural  features  are 
concerned,  the  Scandinavian  settlers  were  a  good  deal  more 
successful  than  the  earlier  settlers  in  ousting  the  Old  Celtic  names. 
There  are  a  good  many  more  Scandinavian  river-names  than 
there  are  Anglian  ones,  and  in  saying  so  I  am  not  referring  to 
those  cases  where  you  simply  have  ‘beck’  or  ‘burn’  tacked  oh 
to  some  other  name.  One  is  thinking  of  such  river  names  as 
Greta  and  Bain. 

The  position  in  the  West  Riding  is  a  good  deal  more  difficult 
to  gauge,  largely  owing  to  the  very  large  area  covered.  One’s 
general  impression,  however,  is  that  the  Celtic  survival  is 
distinctly  stronger  and  that  when  we  have  succeeded  in  establish¬ 
ing  the  history  of  many  of  its  river  and  mountain  names,  especially 
in  the  west  and  north-west,  the  early  forms  of  which  are  so 
elusively  rare  in  historical  documents,  that  element  will  be 
considerably  strengthened. 

I  do  not  fancy  that  in  any  part  of  Yorkshire  you  will  ever  find 
evidence  of  what  Professor  Ekwall  demonstrated  so  convincingly 
in  Lancashire,  in  his  recent  book  on  place-names  of  that  county, 
viz  :  the  survival  of  small  islands  of  British  population  amid  the 
Anglian  settlement.  Further,  there  are  no  examples  in  the  East 
or  North  Ridings  of  names  like  Walton,  Walcote,  or  Walworth  i.e. 
farm  or  sheepcote  or  enclosure  of  the  ‘Welshmen’  or  Britons,  or 
of  the  Scandinavian  equivalent  Bretby,  ‘farm  of  the  Britons’ 
which  would  point  to  a  similar  conclusion,  though  of  course  we 
should  have  to  believe  that  these  last,  if  found,  represented  some 
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earlier  Bretton  or  Walton,  for  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  at  the 
time  of  the  Viking  settlements  in  Yorkshire  there  was  any  such 
distinctive  survival  of  the  Celtic  population  as  would  lead  to  their 
naming  a  place  for  the  first  time  ‘farm  of  the  Britons.’ 

The  position  is  different  in  the  West  Riding.  Here  we  have  at 
least  four  Waltons,  a  Wales  (i.e.  the  Welshmen),  a  W'aleswood, 
two  Brettons  (Monk  and  West  Bretton),  a  Birkby  (earlier  Bretteby) 
and  a  Walshford,  for  which  unluckily  I  have  no  early  forms. 
Interestingly  enough  all  these  are  concentrated  in  a  comparatively 
small  area.  All  except  Wales  and  Waleswood  are  in  the  triangle 
Wetherby-Barnsley-Doncaster  and  the  other  two  are  not  far  from 
its  southern  edge.  I  cannot  but  think  that  this  concentration 
within  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  whole  Riding  points  to 
the  fact  that  in  this  district,  which  included  the  old  kingdom  of 
Elmet,  there  must  have  been  an  unusually7  strong  survival  of  the 
original  British  population. 

Before  leaving  this  question  I  should  like  to  refer  to  a  matter 
which  calls  for  a  good  deal  of  careful  thought.  The  statements 
that  I  have  made  upon  the  question  of  Celtic  survival,  so  far  as 
they7  are  baced  on  place-name  evidence,  rest  largely'  upon  the 
assumption  that  names  which  can  be  explained  on  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  or  Scandinavian  basis  are  necessarily  of  Anglo-Saxon  or 
Scandinavian  origin,  but  one  must  face  certain  disquieting  facts. 
Occasionally  in  the  case  of  such  names  there  has  been  preserved 
to  us  some  earlier  form  of  the  name  which  shows  that  the  name, 
which  seems  so  convincingly  easy7  of  explanation,  is  really  nothing 
but  a  piece  of  ingenious  folk-etymologising  on  the  part  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers.  Two  names  from  the  Yorkshire  area  will  suffice  in 
illustration  of  my  point.  Eofoywic,  the  old  name  for  York,  is  good 
Anglo-Saxon  meaning  ‘boar- dwelling,’  but  this  wre  happen  to  know7  is 
nothing  but  an  etymologising  perversion  of  the  old  Romano-Celtic 
Eburacum,  which  still  survives  in  the  Welsh  Efrawg.  Whatever 
the  meaning  or  origin  of  that  name  may  be,  it  clearly  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Anglo-Saxon.  Hackness  in  the  North  Riding  is 
Hagenesse  in  Domesday7  and  Hahenesse  in  Kirby’s  Inquest.  This 
might  w7ell  be  taken  as  meaning  ‘Haki’s  headland’  had  we  not  got 
Bede’s  form  Hacanos.  Whatever  the  meaning  of  that  word  may7 
be,  it  certainly  has  nothing  to  do  w7ith  a  viking  named  Haki  or 
with  O.E.  naess  a  ‘headland’  and  the  modern  and  even  the  nth 
century  form  are  quite  misleading  when  we  are  looking  for  traces 
of  Celtic  survival.  The  great  question  is  how  far  does  this  thing 
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go  ?  Unluckily  the  evidence  necessary  for  determining  has  but 
rarely  survived.  All  one  can  do  for  the  present  is  to  keep  ones 
eyes  open  and  scrutinize  very  closely  all  names  which  may 
possibly  thus  have  disguised  all  traces  of  their  ancient  origin. 

When  we  turn  to  the  English  or  Anglian  element  there  are 
certain  features  of  considerable  interest.  Let  us  look  first  at  the 
distribution  of  the  oldest  and  most  characteristic  suffixes  which 
denote  human  settlement,  as  distinct  from  those  which  are  purety 
descriptive  in  character.  The  most  important  are  ham,  ton ,  ley 
and  iv or th. 

In  the  case  of  the  ham  names  let  us  first  take  the  -ingham  names, 
which  are  generally  recognised  as  belonging  to  the-most  ancient 
stratum  of  English  names.  They  are  derived  from  Old  English 
names  in  ingaham.  This  suffix  is  commonly  rendered  ‘  homestead 
of  the  sons  of  so  and  so  ’  but  it  is  certain  that  the  suffix  is  of 
a  good  deal  wider  application  than  that  of  a  pure  patronymic  and 
we  should  probably  be  a  good  deal  nearer  the  mark  in  rendering  it 
‘  homestead  of  so  and  so’s  people,’  including  thus,  not  only  his 
sons,  but  his  household  and  his  slaves  generally.  Whatever  its 
precise  meaning  may  be,  it  would  seem  to  denote  some  kind  pf 
‘community’  seltlement.  Of  this  type  there  are  thirteen  examples 
in  the  East  Riding,  such  as  Otteringham  and  Riplingham,  five  in 
the  West  Riding,  such  as  Manningham  and  two  in  the  North. 
Proportionately  they  are  four  times  as  numerous  in  the  East  as  in 
North  Riding  and  3!  times  as  numerous  as  in  the  West  Riding. 
The  only  other  districts  which  can  compare  with  the  East  Riding 
in  this  respect  are  Norfolk,  where  they  are  very  numerous  indeed, 
and  Suffolk  where  they  are  present  in  just  the  same  proportions  as 
in  the  East  Riding,  and  Lincolnshire,  where  the  numbers  are, 
however,  distinctly  smaller.  The  main  point  of  interest  is  that 
these  four  continuous  coastal  districts  form  in  this  respect  a 
well-marked  group  as  against  the  rest  of  England  and  that  names 
in  -ingham  fade  away  just  where  the  archaeological  evidence  for 
heathen  Old  English  settlements,  in  the  shape  of  burial  mounds, 
fades  away  also. 

If  these  counties  are  linked  together  by  the  frequency  of  names 
in  -ingham  they  are  equally  linked  by  the  rarity  of  the  suffix  worth , 
denoting  ‘  enclosure.’  Let  me  premise  my  remarks  on  this  suffix 
by  pointing  out  that  in  this  matter  the  modern  map  is  somewhat 
misleading.  Many  worths  on  the  present  day  map  have  developed 
from  earlier  names  in  wood ,  wath ,  with  and  ford.  Snilesworth  is 
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Snileswath ,  Dungworth  is  Dnngwith ,  Brinsworth  is  Bvinsfovd  at  an 
earlier  stage  in  its  history.  Discounting  all  these  cases  1  have 
found  but  one  example  of  worth  in  the  East  Riding,  to-day 
disguised  as  Luddith,  and  -one  example  in  the  North  Riding. 
Though  this  element  is  more  common  in  the  other  counties 
mentioned  above  than  it  is  in  the  East  and  North  Ridings  all 
alike  agree  in  having  a  low  proportion  as  compared  with  the  rest 
of  England. 

The  position  in  the  West  Riding  is  quite  different.  Proportion¬ 
ately  it  is  twenty-five  times  as  frequent  here  as  it  is  in  the  other 
Ridings  and  its  figures  approximate  much  more  to  those  of 
Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  and  Nottinghamshire.  For  the  suffix 
worth  as  for  the  suffix  ingliam  the  West  Riding  definitely  refuses 
to  be  linked  on  to  the  other  two  ridings.  It  is  I  think  worth 
noting  the  grouping  of  the  worths  in  the  WTest  Riding  itself. 
There  are  some  thirty-four  in  all  and  of  these  no  less  than  sixteen 
are  concentrated  in  the  triangle  Pontefract-Sheffield-Doncaster, 
while  seven  more  are  found  in  the  parish  of  Halifax.  These  last 
and  a  few  more  in  the  west  of  the  county  I  should  be  inclined  to 
group  with  the  Lancashire  worths ,  which  are  fairly  common  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  there  are  no  worths  in  the  North  and  North-East 
of  the  West  Riding.  In  the  same  area  inghams  are  absent,  the 
outposts  of  this  suffix  being  Addingham  near  Skipton  and 
Collingham  near  WTtherby. 

The  rarity  of  the  suffix  ivorth  in  the  East  and  North  Ridings 
may  of  course  have  in  part  to  be  explained  as  due  to  later  replace¬ 
ment  by  some  Scandinavian  suffix.  We  know  that  something  of 
this  kind  took  place  at  Derby,  where  a  Scandinavian  name  in  hy 
took  the  place  of  the  old  English  Northworthig,  which  contains 
another  form  of  this  very  suffix  and  some  plausibility  is  given  to 
this  view  by  the  fact  that  the  suffix  worth  is  fairly  common  in  the 
neighbouring  county  of  Durham,  where  Scandinavian  influence 
was  comparatively  slight. 

The  suffix  ley,  denoting  in  all  probability  a  rough  clearing, 
especially  in  wooded  land,  is  very  rare  both  in  the  North  and  the 
East  Ridings  but  is  very  common  in  the  W7est  Riding.  In  this 
matter  the  East  and  North  Ridings  go  quite  definitely  with 
Lincolnshire,  where  it  is  even  more  rare,  and  a  good  deal  less 
markedly  with  Norfolk.  The  West  Riding  on  the  other  hand 
agrees  closely  in  its  proportions  with  the  counties  of  Durham, 
Lancashire  and  Derbyshire.  Again,  then,  we  find  certain 
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counties  forming  distinct  groups  by  reason  of  the  relative 
frequence  or  infrequence  of  a  particular  suffix,  but  one  should 
remember,  that  in  the  case  of  this  suffix,  the  cause  may  perhaps 
to  some  extenl  be  found  in  differing  natural  conditions,  viz  :  the 
amount  of  forest  land  which  had  to  be  cleared  by  the  settlers. 

There  remains  the  commonest  of  all  place-name  suffixes,  viz  : 
ton ,  denoting,  of  course,  a  farm  and  not  a  ‘  town  '  in  the  present- 
day  sense.  Here  the  distribution  is  fairly  uniform  throughout 
the  Ridings  and  of  about  the  same  intensity  as  in  the  rest  of 
Eastern  England. 

Two  points  of  importance  remain  to  be  added  with  regard  to  all 
these  names.  The  first  is  to  note  the  light  which  a  study  of 
Domesday  throws  on  the  relative  antiquity  of  these  suffixes.  All 
the  liams  in  the  East  Riding  are  mentioned  in  Domesday  and  so 
are,  in  each  case,  83%  of  the  hams  in  the  North  and  West  Ridings. 
The  number  of  the  worths  in  the  East  and  North  Ridings  are  too 
small  to  make  percentages  of  any  value,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  in 
the  West  Riding  85%  of  them  are  already  recorded  in  Domesday. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  ton  and  ley,  not  more  than  50  to 
60%  are  recorded  and  we  seem  justified,  therefore,  in  assuming 
that  the  suffixes  ham  and  worth  ceased  to  be  used  for  the  formation 
of  names  at  a  comparatively  early  date,  and  that  names  containing 
them  are  of  considerable  antiquity. 

The  other  point  is  to  note  that  in  other  features  beside  the 
distribution  of  ham,  ley  and  worth  there  seems  to  be  good  reason 
for,  on  the  one  hand,  associating  together  the  East  and'  North 
Ridings,  and,  on  the  other,  disassociating  them  from  the  West 
Riding  which  goes  with  Durham  rather  than  the  other  Ridings. 
Field  and  land  are  equally  rare  as  place-name  suffixes  in  the  East 
and  North  Ridings  and  equally  common  in  Durham  and  the  West 
Riding.  In  confirmation  of  this  suggested  discontinuity  between 
Durham  and  the  North  Riding,  I  may  add  that  there  is  no  such 
break  when  we  compare  Durham  with  its  northern  neighbour 
Northumberland. 

We  now  come  to  the  very  interesting  problem  of  the  influence 
of  the  Viking  settlements  as  reflected  in  the  place-names  of 
Yorkshire.  And  here  at  the  outset  let  me  remind  you  that  the 
least  satisfactory  test  of  the  presence  of  a  Scandinavian  element 
in  the  population  of  any  district  is  the  presence  of  personal  names 
of  Scandinavian  origin  in  its  place-name.  Numbers  of  these 
names  became  in  course  of  time  part  of  the  common  stock  of 
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English  personal  names  e.g.  Harold,  and  in  such  cases  their  use  is 
not  a  proof  of  Viking  blood  in  those  who  bore  them,  still  less  is  it 
a  proof  of  the  all-important  thing,  viz.  :  the  presence  in  certain 
districts  of  Scandinavian-speaking  settlers.  Only  if  the  name  is 
of  very  rare  occurrence  in  Scandinavia  and  was,  so  far  as  we 
know,  never  naturalized  in  England  have  we  any  right  to  assume 
that  its  possessor  was  a  man  of  Scandinavian  birth.  Professor 
Stenton  recently  called  my  attention  to  a  good  example  of  this  in 
Uncleby  in  the  East  Riding.  The  name  Unkell  or  Unketill  which 
forms  its  first  element  is  almost  unknown  in  Scandinavia,  while  in 
England  it  is,  apart  from  this  place-name,  only  once  recorded, 
appearing  as  the  name  of  a  rustic  at  Kirby  Bellars  in  Leicester¬ 
shire  in  the  days  of  Henry  II.  In  a  case  like  this,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  presence  of  a  Scandinavian  personal  name  in  a 
place-name  is  definite  evidence  of  Scandinavian  settlement. 

A  similar  caveat  must  be  entered  with  regard  to  the  use,  in 
place-names,  of  certain  second  elements  which  are  ultimately  of 
Scandinavian  origin.  Some  of  these  elements,  such  as  biggin, 
holm,  toft,  beck,  thwaite,  dale  are  w’ords  which  became  part  of  the 
ordinary  English  vocabulary  and  could  be  used  in  the  formation 
of  place-names  by  men  of  English  birth  and  speech  at  any  time 
after  the  process  of  naturalisation  had  been  completed.  In 
illustration  of  this  fact  I  may  point  to  the  fact  that  the  suffix 
biggin  is  a  good  deal  more  common  in  Northumberland  and 
Durham  than  it  is  in  Yorkshire,  though  the  latter  county  is 
demonstrably  far  more  Scandinavian  than  either  of  the  other  two. 
This  can  only  be  explained  by  dialectal  transfusion  at  a 
comparatively  late  date,  the  Yorkshire  biggin  having  made  its  way 
into  the  neighbouring  districts.  Similarly  there  is  no  evidence 
for  the  use  of  the  term  beck  in  either  Northumberland  or  Durham 
before  1400  and  yet,  the  South-West  of  Durham  is  now  full  of 
them.  In  Yorkshire  itself  we  may  point  to  the  way  in  which 
Avkendale  and  Lothersdale  have  taken  the  place  of  the  Archedene  and 
Lodvesdens  of  Domesday,  the  suffix  dale  here  being,  so  far  as  my 
evidence  goes,  of  quite  modern  origin. 

Lastly  one  must  be  on  one’s  guard  againt  the  danger  of  pressing 
a  Scandinavian  explanation  of  a  name  when  English  alternatives 
are  also  possible.  Two  suffixes  may  be  mentioned  in  this 
connexion,  ing  and  how.  The  suffix  ing  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
of  all  our  place-name  suffixes  and  certainly  has  several  sources 
and  significances.  In  Yorkshire  it  may  at  times  represent  the 
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Sc.  eng,  dialectal  ing,  a  grassy  meadow,  but  one  must  beware  of 
pressing  this  explanation  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Similarly, 
M.E.  howe,  may  come  from  either  O.N.  haugv,  a  burial  mound,  a 
how,  or  from  O.E .  hohe,  the  dative  case  of  O.E.  lioh ,  a  heel  of  land, 
a  spur  of  land,  jutting  out  into  flat  ground.  We  must  beware  of 
letting  a  perhaps  natural  prejudice  towards  adopting  the  more 
exciting  alternative  blind  us  to  the  other  possibility.  Here  there  is 
a  definite  case  for  topographical  investigation  which  might  often 
settle  the  qnestion  in  unambiguous  fashion. 

What  then,  you  may  ask,  are  the  satisfactory  tests  for  definite 
Scandinavian  settlements  ? 

The  first  is  the  use  in  place-names  of  inflexional  forms  of 
Scandinavian  origin,  such  as  we  know  could  never  have  been 
current  in  England  except  on  the  lips  of  people  speaking  some 
Scandinavian  dialect.  Of  this  the  best  illustration  is  to  be  found 
in  the  survival  of  the  O.N.  gen.  sing,  in  av  in  the  weakened  form 
ev.  It  is  fairly  common  in  the  case  of  names  beginning  with  a 
personal  name.  Helperthorpe,  Barthorpe,  earlier  Bavchertovp,  and 
Hilderthorpe  in  the  East  Riding,  Aismunderby  in  the  West  Riding 
and  Henderskelf,  Hinderwell  and  Osmotherley  in  the  North  Riding 
are  suflicent  examples.  Hilderthorpe,  Henderskelf  and  Hinderwell 
are  of  special  interest  as  involving  a  woman’s  name,  three  of  a 
good  many  examples  which  might  be  quoted  as  evidence  for  the 
not  uncommon  vesting  of  estates  in  women’s  hands  even  in  these 
early  times.  Osmotherley  is  also  of  interest  as  a  quite  unambigu¬ 
ous  case  of  a  hybrid  place-name  consisting  of  an  inflected 
Scandinavian  name  followed  by  an  English  suffix.  Such  a  form 
could  only  arise  in  a  district  in  which,  at  some  stage  in  its  history, 
a  mixed  Anglo-Scandinavian  dialect  was  spoken. 

Further  examples,  not  involving  personal  names  and  therefore 
even  more  stricking  are  (i)  the  names  Nidderdale  and  the  old  form 
Hwevvcvdale  for  Wharfdale,  involving  the  gen.  sing,  of  the  river- 
names  Nidd  and  Wharfe,  and  an  interesting  field  name  which 
I  came  across  the  other  day,  viz.  :  Nidderminne.  The  field  lies  at 
the  junction  of  the  Nidd  and  Ouse,  in  Newton-on-Ouse  and  is 
simply  the  O.N.  Niddavmynni,  the  junction  of  the  Nidd,  and  has  its 
parallel  (without  the  genitival  suffix)  in  Airmyn  at  the  junction  of 
the  Aire  and  Ouse,  (ii)  Beckermonds  in  Langstrothdale  from 
O.N.  bekkiar  mot,  ‘  meeting  of  the  beck  or  stream.’ 

The  second  piece  of  unequivocal  evidence  is  the  alternation 
between  the  cognate  English  and  Scandinavian  forms  of  the  same 
personal  or  place-names.  Such  variations  could  only  take  their 
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rise  in  districts  where  the  inhabitants  were  bi-lingual  or  spoke 
some  mixed  Anglo-Scandinavian  dialect.  Of  this  our  records  are 
full,  but  their  are  many  more  examples  in  connexion  with  the 
East  and  North  than  with  the  West  Ridings.  A  good  instance  is 
the  alternation  betwee  the  native  ham  and  the  Scandinavian  Jieim. 
Curiously  enough,  Domesday,  our  earliest  authority  for  most 
Yorkshire  names,  usually  has  the  English  form  while  the  latter 
seems  to  have  become  more  common  later  and  is  indeed  quite 
common  as  late  as  the  14th  century,  though  it  has  never  survived 
in  Modern  English  e.g.  Bestham.  Recognition  of  the  same 
equivalence  of  O.E.  long  a  and  O.N.  diphthongal  ei  is  found  in 
Aike,  Domesday  Ache  but  13th  century  Ayk,  and  Greenoak  in 
Eastrington,  Grenhaik  in  1316.  Flamborough  is  another  example. 
The  first  element  in  this  name  in  D.B.  is  O.E.  flan,  referring 
to  the  shape  of  the  headland  but  later  the  O.N.  equivalent  fleinn  is 
much  more  common.  In  Aike  we  begin  and  end  with  the 
Scandinavian  form,  in  Rudston,  D.B.  gives  us  forms  in  both 
English  stan  and  Norse  stein  and  it  is  the  English  form  that  has 
survived  to  modern  times.  This  the  more  common  phenomenon. 
The  analogy  of  other  English  names  was  as  a  rule  too  strong  to 
allow’  any  frequent  survival  of  the  Scandinavian  forms.  Stonegrave 
is  a  completely  anglicised  version  of  D.B.  Steincjrif ,  from  O.N.  stein 
and  gvyfja ,  pit  or  hole. 

Another  equivalence  is  that  of  O.E.  east  and  O.N.  anst.  The 
latter  has  survived  in  Owstwick  in  Roos,  but  though  D.B.  has 
Austbuvn  and  a  12th  century  charter  has  Austriding ,  we  never  now 
find  anything  but  Eastburn  and  East  Riding.  Tw'o  further  cases 
of  the  survival  of  the  Scandinavian  rather  than  the  English  form 
may  be  mentioned.  Howden  is,  in  the  charter  of  959,  called 
Hceafuddene  and  if  this  form  had  survived  the  place  would  now  be 
called  Headden.  The  modern  form  is  descended  from  the  Houedene 
found  in  Domesday  and  this  shows  substitution  in  the  first 
element  of  O.N.  hofuth  for  O.E.  heafod ,  the  O.N.  word  being 
familiar  to  us  in  Howth  Head  near  Dublin.  There  is  also  the 
interesting  sound  substitution  which  is  due  to  the  recognised 
equivalence  of  O.E.  eofov  and  O.N.  jov ,  a  boar.  Everthorpe  is 
in  D.B.  Evevtorp  but  in  a  charter  roll  of  1252  is  found  as  Juvethovpe. 
That  did  not  survive,  but  the  same  substitution  led  to  the  loss  of 
O.E.  Eoforwic  in  favour  of  M.E.  Jovvik ,  Yovich  or  York. 

The  account  of  the  successive  changes  of  the  name  of  the  Cit)7 
of  York  given  by  Layamon  in  his  Brut ,  writing  at  the  end  of  the 
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1 2th  century  is  not  without  interest  ....  He  says,  speaking  of 
a  mythical  founder  of  York,  named  Ebrauc,  ‘  He  first  made  a  fort 
and  called  it  Kaer  Ebrauc,  later  it  was  called  Eborac.  Then 
came  strange  men  (i.e.  the  English  settlers)  and  called  it  Eoverwic 
and  then  northern  men  (i.e.  the  Vikings),  not  many  years  since, 
called  it  Yeorc  our  of  the  naughtiness  of  their  hearts.’  One  point  of 
special  interest  is  to  note  that  Layamon  speaks  of  this  last  change 
as  taking  place  ‘not  long  since,’  a  phrase  which  would  suggest 
that  the  change  did  not  take  place  before  at  least  the  beginning 
of  the  12th  century.  This  is  interesting  because  it  goes  with 
other  evidence  to  prove  that  the  Scandinavianising  of  Yorkshire, 
so  far  at  least  as  its  language  and  place-names  are  concerned,  did 
not  take  place  during  the  first  ioo  or  150  years  of  the  Viking 
settlements  but  only  began  at  a  comparatively  late  period  when 
the  two  nations  had  become  more  or  less  completely  merged  in 
one  another.  This  would  account  for  what  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  viz.,  that  Domesday  is  not  nearly  so  Scandin¬ 
avian  in  the  colouring  of  its  place-name  forms  as  certain 
later  documents  are.  Further  we  may  note  other  evidence,  this 
time  not  on  the  linguistic  but  on  the  historical  side,  confirming 
this  view.  W.  H.  Stevenson  has  pointed  out  how  in  early  York 
documents  dating  from  the  middle  of  the  nth  century  we  have 
definite  evidence  for  the  persistent  survival  of  the  O.E.  ‘  hides,’ 
destined  ultimately  and  completely  to  be  ousted  by  the  Scandin¬ 
avian  carucates  or  ploughlands. 

(iii)  The  third  test  of  Scandinavian  settlement  is  the  use  in 
place-names  of  terms  which  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  were 
ever  acclimatised  in  England  or  the  definite  transference  of  pure 
Scandinavian  names  from  Norway  or  Denmark  to  England. 

The  best  illustration  of  this  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  word 
which  lies  at  the  back  of  a  whole  group  of  Yorkshire  place-names. 
I  refer  to  the  names  Argam,  Arram,  Eryholme,  Airy  Holme  and 
Arras.  These  are  the  dative  or  the  nominative  plural,  as  the  case 
may  be,  of  the  O.N.  word  erg  which  we  learn  from  the  Ovhieyinga 
Saga  was  the  equivalent  of  O.N.  setr,  a  mountain  pasture.  I  have 
not  the  time  to  enter  into  the  full  history  of  this  word  for  that  I  must 
refer  to  the  excellent  appendix  to  Moorman’s  ‘Place-Names  of  the 
West  Riding,’  in  which  Mr.  C.  J.  Battersby  deals  with  the  history 
of  the  name  Battrix  in  whose  suffix  this  element  again  appears. 
Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  this  is  a  Norse  word  loaned  from  Scotch 
or  Irish  Gaelic  airidh  and  that  it  is  very  common  as  a  place-name 
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suffix  in  Lancashire  and  the  Lake  district.  Because,  however, 
the  word  was  never  definitely  adopted  into  English  speech,  even 
in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  it  has  usually  undergone  strange 
transformations,  appearing  as .er  in  Docker  and  Winder  or  argh  in 
Goosnargh  or  ark  in  Anglezark  and  Arkhome.  Independently  we 
find  it  as  Arrow  both  in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire.  In  Yorkshire  it 
is  commonest  in  the  dative  plural,  from  such  a  phrase  as  ‘at  the 
sheadings.’  The  word  was  never  in  independent  use  in  English 
speech  apart  from  place-names,  and  like  its  English  equivalents 
shiel  and  shelling,  had  considerably  changed  its  meaning  in  the 
course  of  time.  Originally  applied  to  a  hill  or  mountain  shelter 
for  the  shepherd  in  summer-pasture  on  the  hills,  it  came  in  course 
of  time  to  be  used  of  any  shelter  and  thus  finds  its  way  even  into 
the  flats  of  the  East  Riding. 

At  this  point  may  I  be  permitted  a  digression,  suggested  very 
definitely  by  consideration  of  these  erg  names.  This  word  is  as  we 
have  seen  definitely  of  Norse  rather  than  Danish  origin.  It  is 
never  used  in  Danish  and  this  raises  the  whole  question  of  the 
relative  stress  to  be  laid  on  Norse  and  Danish  elements  in  the 
story  of  the  Viking  settlements  in  Yorkshire  So  far  as  our 
knowledge  is  derived  from  direct  study  of  the  historical  records  of 
the  period,  it  would  seem  that  the  original  settlement  of  Yorkshire, 
dating  from  the  days  of  the  great  here  which  captured  York  in  867, 
was  Danish  in  nationality  though  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the 
view  that  its  leaders,  the  most  prominent  among  whom  were  the 
sons  of  the  famous  Ragnar  Lothbrok,  were  of  Norse  rather  than 
of  Danish  family.  In  the  meantime  bands  of  Viking  settlers,  in 
the  first  instance  at  least  of  definitely  Norse  origin,  had  over-run 
Northern  Scotland,  the  Western  Isles  and  Ireland,  and  Norse 
kingdoms  were  established  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  Dublin  and  else¬ 
where.  From  here  they  carried  out  raids  on  the  West  coast  of 
England  and  Wales  and  we  get  as  a  result  the  distinctively  Norse 
settlements  of  Lancashire  and  the  Lake  district  generally.  Early 
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in  the  10th  century  these  Norsemen  began  to  give  trouble  in  what 
had  hitherto  been  the  distinctively  Danish  kingdom  of  Northumbria 
and  indeed  in  the  Danelaw  generally.  In  the  interval  the  Danes 
had  settled  down  to  being  a  peaceable,  law-abiding,  Christianised 
people  and  it  was  not  without  a  struggle  that  these  heathen 
Norsemen,  coming  in  from  the  WTest,  established  a  somewhat 
precarious  Norse  kingdom  of  York  which  finally  came  to  an  end 
in  954  with  the  expulsion  of  Eric  Bloodaxe  from  that  city. 
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What  evidence  can  we  draw  from  place-names  of  the  extent  of 
this  Norse  element  in  the  Viking  settlers  in  Yorkshire?  There  is 
a  good  deal.  I  have  already  dealt  with  the  use  of  the  Norse-Irish 
erg.  Equally  interesting  is  consideration  of  the  true  significance 
of  those  fairly  numerous  names  beginning  with  the  element  Norman, 
the  Normanbys  and  Normantons  scattered  up  and  down  Yorkshire 
in  contrast  with  their  almost  entire  absence  in  Lancashire  and  the 
Lake  district.  Each  of  these  place-names  means  ‘farm  of  the 
Northmen'  or  ‘  of  a  man  nicknamed  Northman.’  Now  the  O.E. 
word  Northman ,  on  the  evidence  of  Alfred  and  the  Chronicle  alike, 
means  a  Norsman  and  not  a  Dane.  When  we  realize  this  we  can 
at  once  grasp  the  significance  of  the  frequency  of  the  occurence  of 
element  ‘Norman'  in  Yorkshire  as  contrasted  with  its  rarity  in 
North-Western  England.  Where  all  were  Norsemen  there  would 
be  no  significance  in  a  name  such  as  Normanby  or  Normanton, 
‘  farm  of  the  Norsemen,’  but  where  the  main  basis  of  the  population 
was  Danish  and  consciously  Danish,  any  settlements  made  by  one 
or  more  Norsemen  would  naturally  be  described  in  this  distinctive 
fashion.  To  this  same  Norse  strain  in  the  Yorkshire  settlements 
we  probably  owe  names  in  Ire  like  Irby  and  Ireton  which  are 
settlements  made  by  Norsemen  known  as  the  ‘Irishmen’  fropi 
their  most  recent  home. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  problem  to  try  to  trace  out  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  Danish  and  Norse  elements  in  the 
personal  names  which  have  found  their  way  into  place-names  or 
are  given  as  the  names  of  tenants  in  the  Yorkshire  Domesday,  so 
far  as  the  nomenclature  of  these  two  nations  was  distinctive  and 
different.  That  is  a  big  task  which  would  take  long  to  carry 
through  but  it  may  be  worth  drawing  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  good  many  Irish  Scandinavian  names  are  to  be  found  in 
Yorkshire  and  one  must  attribute  them  to  this  same  Norse  element 
in  the  population.  Melmerby  in  the  West  and  in  the  North 
Ridings  are  good  examples  from  place-names.  The  first  element 
in  them  is  the  Irish  Maelmor,  a  man’s  name,  or  Maelmaire,  a 
woman’s  name. 

I  may  perhaps  remind  you  at  this  point  that  recent  work  upon 
crosses  of  Scandinavian  origin  in  Yorkshire  by  W.  G.  Collingwood, 
our  greatest  authority  on  the  art  of  the  Scandinavians  in  England 
and  Scotland,  is  in  striking  agreement  with  place-name  evidence 
in  laying  stress  on  this  Norse  element  in  the  Scandinavian  settle¬ 
ments  in  England. 
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And  now  I  must  return  from  this  digression  and  say  a  few  words 
as  to  the  light  which  is  thrown  upon  Scandinavian  settlements  in 
Yorkshire  by  the  three  tests  which  I  have  tried  to  establish. 

They  give  us  ample  proof  of  both  Scandinavian  settlement  and 
Scandinavian  speech  in  both  the  East  and  the  North  Ridings,  and 
the  phenomena  are  distributed  over  the  whole  of  these  areas  alike, 
affecting  even  river  and  hill  names.  One  is  not  able  here  as  in 
Northumberland  and  Durham  to  restrict  the  settlements  to  certain 
definite  and  well-marked  areas.  The  whole  land  has  been  effectively 
settled.  The  position  in  the  West  Riding  I  find,  frankly,  is  a 
good  deal  more  difficult  to  determine.  The  distinctively  Scandin¬ 
avian  features  are  all  present  and  I  cannot  find  that  they  are 
intensified  in  certain  definite  areas,  but  possibly  closer  and  fuller 
stud\7  than  I  have  been  able  to  make  may  bring  fresh  light  to  bear 
on  this  matter.  A  subject  of  special  interest  would  be  to  see  liow 
far  it  is  possible  to  establish  definite  links  between  the  Scandinavian 
settlements  in  the  extreme  west  of  the  Riding  and  those  in  Lanca¬ 
shire  and  to  mark  them  off  perhaps  from  those  which  had  taken 
their  rise  from  settlers  coming  from  the  East.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  very  clear  that  proportionately  Scandinavian  names  are  not 
nearly  as  common  in  this  area  as  in  the  two  other  ridings.  In  the 
East  the  bys  are  twice  and  in  the  North  they  are  three  times  as 
numerous  as  in  the  West  Riding  and  when  I  say  this  I  mean  in 
relation  to  the  whole  number  of  place-names  in  the  area. 

One  or  two  other  points  are  of  interest  in  connexion  with  the 
Viking  settlement  of  Yorkshire. 

The  suffix  by  is  of  course  the  most  familiar  of  the  Scandinavian 
suffixes.  I  have  already  commented  upon  its  comparative  rarity 
in  the  West  Riding.  Even  more  difficult  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
twice  as  common  in  the  North  as  in  the  East  Riding.  Possibly 
the  clue  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  geographical  character¬ 
istics  of  the  North  Riding  specially  favour  the  growth  of  a  large 
number  of  scattered  farmsteads,  whereas  in  the  East  Riding 
conditions  favour  larger  settled  communities.  The  Scandinavian 
by  primarily  and  essentially  describes  such  isolated  farmsteads. 

By  far  the  larger  majority  of  the  bys  are  actually  recorded  in 
Domesday.  It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  the  suffix  was 
in  living  use  long  after  the  Norman  settlement.  Halnaby  in  the 
West  Riding  takes  its  name  from  one  Halnath  living  there  in  1218 
and  Jolby  from  one  Joel  living  about  the  same  time,  Baggaby  in 
the  East  Riding,  earlier  Bagotby,  involves  the  Norman  name  Bagot, 
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So,  once  more,  we  must  beware  of  rushing  too  readily  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  have  a  Scandinavian  settlement  because  we 
have  a  Scandinavian  suffix. 

Something  also  must  be  said  of  the  suffix  tliovpe  in  Yorkshire. 
It  is  fairly  common  over  the  whole  country  but  by  no  means 
uniformly  common.  Thorps  are  four  times  as  numerous  in  the 
East  Riding  as  in  the  North  Riding  and  twice  as  numerous  as  in 
the  West  Riding.  Their  comparative  infrequency  in  the  West 
Riding  is  not  surprising  for  we  have  seen  that  that  area  is  by  no 
purely  Scandinavian  in  its  nomenclature,  but  one  is  surprised 
to  find  such  differences  between  the  North  and  East  Ridings. 
Possibly,  as  was  suggested  above  in  connexion  with  the  bys, 
these  differences  are  connected  with  economic  conditions.  By  is 
properly  used  of  a  single  farmstead,  at  least  in  its  original  sense, 
whereas  tliovp  is  used  of  a  group  of  farmsteads  or  of  a  smaller 
village  due  to  colonization  from  a  larger  one.  Of  these  last  we 
have  clear  examples  in  such  names  as  Welwick  Thorpe,  Little 
Thorp  in  Ruston,  Thorp  in  Howden.  It  is  indeed  probably  the 
history  of  most  of  the  thorps  in  which  the  word  is  uncompounded 
with  any  personal  name. 

The  suffix  thorp  can  of  course  be  either  of  native  or  Scandinavian 
origin  in  English  place-names,  and  in  Beds.,  Berks.,  Bucks.,  Oxon., 
Gloucestershire  there  is  a  small  but  well-defined  group  of  such 
names,  generally  appearing  with  the  suffix  in  much  disguised  form 
as  drop ,  throp ,  tliroop,  thmpp  and  the  like,  in  which  it  is  clearly 
of  native  origin.  These  numbers,  however,  rapidly  increase  as 
soon  as  we  pass  from  these  districts  into  ones  where  we  know 
Scandinavian  influence  to  have  been  at  work.  There  are  hardly 
any  in  Cambs.  or  Herts,  but  we  find  them  in  increasing  order  of 
frequency  in  Derbyshire,  Northants.,  Leic.,  Notts.,  Lines.,  and 
Rutland,  that  is  to  say  just  as  we  get  more  and  more  into  the  heart 
of  the  Danelaw,  the  culminating  point  being  reached  in  the  East 
Riding.  Even  in  the  first  of  these  counties  they  are  twice  as 
numerous  as  in  any  of  the  counties  in  the  English  group,  and  in 
Lincolnshire  and  the  East  Riding  they  are  respectively  six  and 
nine  times  as  numerous.  In  Norfolk  they  are  fairly^  frequent, 
but  they  are  rare  in  Suffolk  and  Essex.  This  agrees  on  the  whole 
with  the  relative  intensity  of  Scandinavian  influence  in  these  areas 
though  it  is  clear  that  we  must  not  ascribe  their  presence  in  every 
case  to  direct  Scandinavian  influence.  Chaucer’s  ‘thorpes  ly7te ' 
serves  to  remind  us  that  the  word  was  a  living  English  word  at 


the  end  of  the  14th  century,  and  in  illustration  of  this  we  may 
mention  the  lost  manor  of  Bustardthorpe  in  the  East  Riding  which 
must  have  taken  its  name  from  one  Robert  Bustard  who  held  it 
about  1283,  and  Pinchinthope  in  the  West  Riding  which  takes  its 
name  from  the  Norman  family  of  Pinceoun,  a  name  which  has 
survived  in  the  Common  Puncheon.  However  this  may  be,  the 
view  that  the  thorps  in  this  area  are  of  Scandinavian  rather  than  of 
native  origin  is  amply  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  in  Durham, 
where  Scandinavian  influence  is  weak,  they  are  very  rare,  while 
in  Northumberland  they  are  non-existent. 

It  is  distinctively  an  East  Scandinavian  or  Danish  suffix  and  is 
extremely  rare  in  Cumberland,  Westmoreland  and  Lancashire. 

On  the  other  hand  the  suffix  thwaite  so  common  in  the  Lake 
District,  is  practically  unknown  in  the  East  Riding,  very  rare  in 
the  North  Riding,  except  in  the  extreme  North  West,  in  the  dales, 
and  a  good  deal  more  common  in  the  West  Riding,  where  it  seems 
specially  to  favour  first  the  Sheffield,  Barnsley,  and  Rotherham 
district  and  secondly  the  Skipton,  Sedbergh  district  where  it  fits 
on  to  the  area  of  many  thwaites  in  the  North  Riding.  The  suffix 
means  a  ‘  clearing,’  literally  a  piece  ‘  cut  out  '  and  the  word  is 
allied  to  the  famous  Sheffield  ‘thwitels.’  It  is  found  both  in  Norse 
and  Danish  but  its  distribution  as  given  above  would  seem  to  me 
to  suggest  fairly  definitely  that  its  main  source  in  England  was 
West  Scandinavian  rather  than  East.  I  fancy  that  it  must  be  one 
of  those  Scandinavian  words  which  spread  over  a  wide  dialectal 
area  at  a  comparatively  late  date.  It  must  have  come  in  from 
the  west.  Some  further  support  for  this  view  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  very  few  of  the  thwaites  are  recorded  in  Domesday  at  all. 
They  seem  to  be  of  comparatively  late  origin.  The  one  intriguing 
thing  is  that  very  definite  group  of  thwaites  in  the  Sheffield, 
Barnsley,  Doncaster  area,  and  I  feel  that  the  reason  for  this  has 
still  to  be  worked  out. 

Finally  on  this  question  of  the  Scandinavian  settlements  I  may 
remind  you  of  certain  names  which  tell  us  of  all  that  the  Vikings, 
did,  not  merely  by  way  of  destruction  but  by  way  of  construction, 
strengthening  the  fabric  of  English  law,  promoting  the  growth  of 
town  life  and  confirming  the  English  tradition  of  political  freedom. 
Brampton  and  Ecclesall  Bierlows  are  districts  once  governed  in 
accordance  with  their  own  particular  £j-laws,  and  the  term  is  itself 
of  Scandinavian  origin,  the  Yorkshire  Wapentakes  are  all  of 
Scandinavian  origin  and  it  is  curious  to  note  how  many  of  them, 
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Staincross,  Osgoldcross,  Buckrose  contain  the  element  cross,  that 
word  whose  very  history  is  an  epitome  of  Norse  history  for  it  is, 
like  erg  a  Norse  borrowing  from  Irish,  brought  over  to  England 
by  semi-christianised  Vikings  and  destined  in  the  end  entirely  to 
oust  the  native  English  rood.  The  numerous  Carltons  remind  us 
of  the  essential  ‘  freedom  ’  of  the  Scandinavian  social  structure,  a 
feature  which  remained  characteristic  of  the  Danelaw  long  after 
the  Norman  conquest,  Dringhoe  and  Dringhouses  remind  us  of  the 
existence  of  the  drengs ,  a  warrior  class  which  was  destined  to  leave 
its  mark  in  the  drengage  tenure  of  the  Feudal  system.  Burstwick 
in  the  East  Biding,  once  Bonde  Burstwick ,  reminds  us  of  the 
importance  of  the  bondi  or  peasant-farmer  in  Norse  society.  How 
tenacious  these  bondi  were  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  as  late  as  1297 
we  still  find  the  bonde  of  Burstwick  holding  certain  lands  of  the 
king.  Of  the  picturesque  Norse  mythology  and  religion  hardly  a 
trace  is  I  fear  left.  Roseberry  Topping  in  the  North  Riding  was 
once  *  Othin's  berg  or  hill  ‘  and  sacred  I  presume  to  his  worship, 
but  we  must  regretfully  give  up  all  those  names  in  Balder  which 
were  once  supposed  to  have  been  homes  of  the  worship  of  Balder, 
the  best  beloved  of  the  Norse  Gods,  they  are  probably  only  so 
named  from  English  holders  named  Bealdkere  and  similarly  the 
place-names  in  Thor-  or  Thur-  owe  their  names  to  persons  whose 
names  began  in  Thor-  or  Thur-  rather  than  to  the  God  Thor,  be¬ 
loved  of  the  Norse  peasant  as  Odin  was  by  the  aristocracy. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  points  in  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  study 
of  the  place-names  of  Yorkshire  may  serve  to  throw  light  on  the 
problems  of  its  past  history.  Many  of  the  suggestions  which  I  have 
put  forward  are  of  a  purely  tentative  and  exploratory  character. 
Unluckily,  we  are  only  at  the  very  beginning  of  place-name  study  in 
England,  just  becoming  aware  of  the  real  problems.  For  the  study 
of  etymologies  it  may  be  in  some  measure  satisfactory  to  do  what  has 
usually  been  done  in  the  past,  viz:  to  interpret  the  names  of  some 
limited  area  with  little  or  no  reference  to  the  rest  of  England,  but 
etymologies,  interesting  and  valuable  as  they  are,  are  not  the 
whole  of  the  business.  When  we  wish  to  draw  general  historical 
conclusions,  comparative  evidence,  important  even  for  et)  mologies 
in  many  cases,  now  becomes  all-important.  The  facts  of  one  area 
only  become  significant  in  the  light  of  comparison  with  the  facts 
of  other  areas,  more  particular!)7  those  closely  adjacent.  That  is 
one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  inauguration  of  a  co-operative 
Survey  of  English  place-names,  for  without  co-operative  effort  it 


is  impossible  to  collect,  arrange  or  interpret  the  vast  mass  ol 
place-name  material  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  available  for 
these  comparative  purposes. 

When  the  Survey  has  its  full  complement  of  helpers  and  has 
received  that  financial  support  which  is  so  necessary  if  its  work  is 
to  be  carried  through  in  any  efficient  fashion  or  within  any 
reasonable  time,  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  draw  conclusions  of  a 
far  more  accurate  and  scientific  character  than  any  I  have  been 
able  to  draw  to-day.  Many  of  our  present  conclusions  will 
certainly  call  for  consideration  in  the  light  of  fuller  evidence  but 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  in  the  study  of  place-names  on  these 
lines  we  have  an  auxiliary  to  historical,  linguistic,  and  cultural 
studies  generally  of  the  utmost  significance  and  one  whose  full 
value  we  are  only  beginning  to  recognise. 
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